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In the Autumn of 1847, the writer of the following 
pagee was induced, by protracted illness, and to ward 
off a threatened pulmonary attack, to leave his native 
land in quest of health. Ciroumstanoes conspired to 
determine him to sail for the Oape of Gcod Hope. 
After a short and pleasant passage of fifty-two days, 
he arrived in Oape Town. After continuing in this 
dty for some time^ without much benefit to his 
health, his medical advisers recommended a sea voy- 
age; and, as the new colony of Natal was then 
exciting general attention, he proceeded thither, in 
the hope of gainmg perfect restoration to health. 
On his arrival he was much delighted with that 
rising colony, his health steadily and rapidly im- 
proved, and he has now returned to England to make 
arrangements for making it his residence and per- 
manent home. Hearing that societies were forming 
to fiicilitate christian emigration to Natal, he for- 
warded a letter to one of the London papers, giving 
A brief account of the capabilities and productions of 
the colony. This induced many persons to write 
to him for more minute and specific information. 
To meet their wishes, and as much as lay in his 
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power, farther the interests of the emigrant and 
of the Natal colony, he has penned these hrief 
notices. He does not presume to denominate this 
little work a. ** Guide to Natal;** it is chiefly a super- 
ficial account of what passed immediately under his 
own ohservation, from which, it is hoped the intend- 
ing emigrant may gather something not altogether 
useless or uninteresting. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



SiNOB the Author of this Work returned to Natal, 
his adopted country, the Publisher has received, from 
several quarters, applications for more copies, which 
has induced him to put to press a Second Edition. 
There is now added an Explanatory Map— the most 
ample and correct of any which has yet been printed. 
The publication of the Pamphlet originated in the 
desire to give varied and useful Information on this 
new but rising Colony ; not wishing, by any of its 
statements, to lure away any parties from their 
fatherland, who already have a competency, with 
every social comfort. Persons, in such temporal cir« 
cumstances, have no call, either from reason or pro- 
vidence, to emigrate to a foreign land. But there 
are many who, from various causes, are now suffering 
under the pressure of temporal embarrassment, and 
are most anxious to gain accurate information in re- 
ference to our numerous Colonies. To meet such 
enquiries, the following miscellaneous notices about 
Natal are placed in the hands of the reader. From 
the testimony of many, its statements and sugges- 
tions have been received with gratitude by those who 
are interested in this subject. 

Leeds, 1850. 
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WiiAT books have been written, and what an amount 
of labour has been incurred, to shew and describe 
tUe beauties of our native land ! There is scarcely 
a square mile that has not been committed to paper; 
not a nook, comer, or ruin of old England, but has 
been ransacked in search of the picturesque. In 
the most '* out-of-the-way** places, you cannot meet 
with a heap of ruins, buried beneath the creeping 
ivy of a century's growth, but what has passed again 
and again under the engraver's hand. How many 
multiplied views have we of every tottering castle 
and mouldering abbey ; and it is a matter of sur- 
prise how the swarms of annuals of every grade find 
fresh subjects for delineation. There are but few 
descriptions or paintings of the beauties of Natal, al- 
though its scenery immeasurably surpasses that of our 
own country. In England it is an almost terra incog- 
nita, yet it is covered with scenes which will one day 
employ the pencil of the painter, and over which the 
artist will linger with delight. What an immense ex- 
tent of hill and dale is spread around ; what myriads 
of gorgeous flowers, that glow like gems amidst the 
verdure of this grassy ocean : the vast primeval 
forests, where the liuge straight trunks of the trees 
are wound with gigantic vines and blossoming creep- 
ers, forming, at an immense height, a canopy of the 
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thickest foliage, of the deepest green, whose tints 
never vary, but throughout the seasons are clothed 
with the same richness and verdure. Rivers, strong 
and deep, of the purest water, run through terri- 
tories large enough for empires, on whose l^nks the 
mighty hippopotamus sleeps in undisturbed security, 
with tribes yet unclassed by the zoologist Here 
natural history would receive additions to her page 
in every department ; and deep would be the rapture 
of the botanist, as he roamed o*er this field of crea- 
tion, for the first time unfolded to his view. In 
many a wild and tangled ravine, the coral tufts of 
the gorgeous aloe are contrasted with the lofty and 
picturesque euphorbia; mingled with the gigantic 
cacti, are the Kaffir coral trees, with their large and 
splendid scarlet-coloured blossoms, together with the 
amatam-goulah, or native plum, and many a lovely 
plant flourishing in lonely luxuriance ; whilst flut- 
tering on the wing are countless varieties of the 
brilliant moth and gaudy butterfly, which are, per- 
haps, nowhere so beautiful as at NataL 

The new colony of Natal, which has during the 
last few years so rapidly progressed in public estima- 
tion, is situated between the 28ih and 31st parallels 
of S. Lat., and the 28th and 3l8t meridians of £. 
Long. It is a long strip of fertile country, along 
the coast and inland, as far as the Drakcnsburg, or 
Quathlamba mountains, which extend throughou 
the continent of South Africa, and form a natural 
barrier to the interior. It is calcdlatcd that the 
colony embraces an area of, perhaps, not less than 
20,000 square miles, the whole of which may be 
rendered subservient to the interest^ of man, in the 
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support of a dense population, for which it possesses 
eyeiy capability. The Port of Natal is 1,000 miles 
to the north-east of the Cape ; and, from Table Bay, 
twelve or fourteen days is considered an average pas- 
sage : although passages from Natal to the Cape are 
often made in half the time, which is thus accounted 
for : — a strong current is known to set through the 
Mozambique channel, along the whole African coast, 
running at from two to four miles in the hour ; its 
influence is felt upwards of one hundred miles out 
to sea, which is of great advantage when leaving 
Natal ; but, if proceeding there, vessels ordinarily 
keep nearer the shore, where they in a great measure 
avoid the opposing power of the stream. This 
affords the traveller or emigrant many opportunities 
of viewing the varied scenery as he passes along, 
lie sees a land with every advantage of climate and 
soil, abounding in mineral wealth, yet destitute of 
inhabitants; a land where all the richest produc- 
tions of the earth are centred, and which only re- 
quires European energy and enterprise to develope 
its immense resources. From .the Umzimvubu, or 
St. John's river, up to the Port at Natal, it is 
stated that there are no less than one hundred and 
twenty-two rivers and streams. Here is never seen 
anything approximating to the aridity and parched 
appearance of some parts of Africa; here is no 
burning drought, alike destructive to animal and 
vegetable life ; at all times of the year it presents 
the same bright and verdant prospect. Winter with 
its icy hand never seals up the fountains, or wraps 
nature in one vast winding sheet ; it does not hush 
the song of the bird, or rob the tree oi \^ VX\8»%<i \ 
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the flowers are ever blooming, the streams ever flow- 
ing, and the same luxuriant herbage carpets the 
earth. 

The entrance to the bay or harbour is a channel, 
which graduallj expands into a magnificent sheet of 
water, in extent about three miles by twelve, having 
all the peculiar characteristics of lake scenery, the 
beauty of which is considerably enhanced by a clus- 
ter of islands covered with mangroves. On one side 
is the high land called the Blnff, which is clothed 
with the forest to the water's edge; on the other 
side is the landing place, where the vessels anchor 
within a few yards of the shore ; here a new custom 
house has been erected, and on an elevated point 
near, a strong block house or fort has been built, 
surrounded by a pallisade. It has a pretty efl*ect 
when first seen upon entering the bay. 

D'URBAN. 

D*Ukban, the sea port town, is situated a little more 
than a mile higher up, on the banks of the lake, 
embowered in trees and flowering shrubs in endless 
variety. The town is well laid out, and rapidly in- 
creasing in size. Nearly the whole of the houses are 
but of one storey, surrounded by a verandah, and 
covered with thatch. Of late, houses built of brick 
and stone have become more general, roofed with 
galvanized iron, which appears to answer the pur- 
pose well. The only place of worship at present is 
a Wesley an chapel, which has just been rebuilt in 
a neat and substantial manner. There are hotels 
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and inns for the entertainment of travellers and 
emigrants^ the best of which is Mc Donald's Oom- 
mercial Hotel, where you will meet with an attentive 
landlord, general comfort, and moderate charges. 

Near the town is the Berea, a very high hill, 
covered to the summit with dense and tangled bush 
or forest, from the top of which is seen some of the 
most beautiful scenery in South Africa. The most 
glowing description ever penned would Ml far short 
of the enchanting reality here unveiled to the enrap- 
tured gasse. There are some scenes which words fail 
to depict ; you feel their influence, and are silent, 
knowing that language is at a loss for epithets suf- 
ficiently expressive of such deep and intense admira- 
tion. So is it here. Such a combination of the 
majestic and sublime, of wood and water, hill and 
dale, is rarely to be met with ; and, when once 
beheld is never forgotten — a scene on which the eye 
feasts with delight, and which memory loves to recal 
in after days. Here are seen to advantage the 
varied beauties of island, mountain, and stream, the 
town, shipping, and placid waters of the bay, while 
the eye roams o*er the blue endless expanse of the 
Indian ocean, on whose bosom is seen a glistening 
speck, the sail of some distant merchantman wend- 
ing its way to the rich ports of the East. 

The forest here, although in the neighbourhood of 
a populous town, is overrun with elephants. Many 
attempts have been made to extirpate them, but 
without success : very recently, numbers of them 
visited the township, and some ladies who were out 
walking near the burying ground, were surprised to 
find two of these original occupants of the soil pro- 
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menading amongst the tombs. A story is related of 
a soldier jast arrived in the colony from India, who 
was in the habit of boasting very loudly of his ex- 
ploits in hunting these denizens of the forest. One 
day his prowess was put to the test. A large male 
elephant had been seen on the skirt of the wood ; he 
immediately went in pursuit : after penetrating 
through the underwood a short distance, he perceived 
the object of his search within fifty yards of him, 
quietly browsing on the roots of. a tree which it had 
uprooted for the purpose. He now made sure of his 
prize, carefully raised his gun and fired, wounding 
the animal ih the head, although not mortally. The 
soldier on the instant turned and fled, gaining the 
edge of the forest, closely pursued by the enraged 
animal. He had not proceeded many yards when 
he disappeared in a large hole, partially overgrown 
with grass : the elephant was close upon him, and 
his only resource was to make himself as small as 
possible, and creep to the extremity of the hole. 
At first the animal appeared non-plusscd at this 
novel place of refuge, and, being unable to reach 
the man with his proboscis, he trampled the ground 
in at the entrance, thus hoping to bury the man 
alive. The poor fellow bore his entombment until 
nearly suffocated, and then pushed his ramrod 
through the loose earth in order to obtain a little 
air : this iiiovciiient was perceived, and the soil in- 
stantly trampled afresh : a second attempt was made, 
but the aperture was closed in like manner by the 
wary sentinel, who seemed bent upon the destruction 
of his aggressor. Another attempt was made in a 
difiaroiit rlirection, \v\\ich lLOTt\iii;\.td^ temaiucd un- 
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detected ; air was admitted, and the poor prisoner 
waited patiently till near eyening, when he yentured 
to enlaige the opening sufficiently to ohtain a surrey 
of his enemy who was standing near, apparently sink- 
ing from the loss of hlood : without heing perceived 
he managed to reload his piece and dropped him on 
the spot. 

The road from the town to the heach, at high 
water, leads through the forest, and the stranger 
must be struck witl\ the number and variety of the 
creepers and parasitic plants ; they are twining 
round and clinging to everything which will yield 
them support, festooning the branches of the trees, 
and matting together the underwood, so as almost to 
render the bush impenetrable. The convolvulus 
and passion flower, together with a kind of honey- 
suckle and nasturtium, are plentiful, as well as 
many rare exotics, which would be highly prized 
by the horticulturist in England, but which, being 
here constantly before the eye, soon cease to attract 
the attention. When the tide is out you can reach 
almost any part of the town by the sands, which arc 
firm, but in some parts rather wet. It is to be 
regretted that the utility of this fine harbour should 
be so materially lessened by the bar of sand which 
crosses the entrance, often preventing the ingress of 
shipping of large tonnage. The Chvalior, with emi- 
grants from London, a barque of 500 tons, and 
drawing twelve feet of water, passed the bar without 
the slightest difficulty ; by previous examination it 
was ascertained that there was fifteen feet of water 
on the bar at low tide, with a rise of six feet. But 
it must be admitted that this is more than the aver- 
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age depth, and that during" some parts of the year 
yessels of this size would be unable to enter without 
danger. It is thought that this great drawback on 
the harbour might be in some measure obviated, by 
turning the river Umgani, which runs within a short 
distance, into the bay, and so clear the bar at the 
entrance, and render it safe for shipping of the larg- 
est size, — an undertaking which might be accom- 
plished at an inconsiderable expense, the intervening 
country being on the decline towards the bay; so 
that, a channel being cut, it is expected that the 
river would, in a great measure, clear away the sand 
and render the entrance deeper. There is good 
anchorage outside the bay, where vessels may ride in 
safety, sheltered from the prevailing winds. The 
soil in the district of D'Urban varies. A range of 
hills running parallel with the coast, and mostly 
covered with wood, is generally considered tlic best 
for the production of cotton ; the land consists of 
a red sandy soil, of great depth, whilst that on the 
flats is a rich black loam, occasionally intermixed 
with sand. Land near the coast bears a higher price 
than further in the interior of the colony, being con- 
sidered more valuable on account of the production 
of cotton, sugar, indigo, cofTco, and other tropical 
produce, for which it is singularly adapted. 

There is little doubt but tliat every species of 
cotton can be grown with success. Very fine samples 
of sea island (whicli is lierc perennial) have been 
brought into market. Cotton of an inferior descrip- 
tion, which realized 3Jd. by public auction in Cape 
Town, was valued by the brokers in Liverpool at 
from 7d. to 8d. ; the nlaplc i? consi'lered sulViciently 
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long, and the fibre possesses extraordinary strength 
and tenacity. Many of the planters labour under 
great disadvantage in not having sufiicient capital 
to make direct shipments home. It would greatly 
extend the cultivation of cotton, if parties^ with the 
requisite means, would purchase from the small 
planters at a fair remunerating price. Some who 
have been at the trouble and expense of growing the 
crop, scarcely thought it worth while picking, having 
no means of disposing of it to advantage ; however, 
this evil cannot long continue. Natal cotton is 
steadily progressing in the estimation of manufac- 
turers and spinners, and there is a decided inclina- 
tion to encourage and foster our colonial interests. 
Ere long every facility will be offered for disposing 
of the crops in any state, from the pod to the bale. 

It is stated that the cotton plant was first intro- 
duced into Natal from the Wesleyan Mission Station 
of Morloy, near the Umtato river, in KafBrland, 
whore a very small crop of cotton had been grown ; 
and to this beginning, this colony, which is now 
becoming so celebrated as a cotton growing country, 
owes its present prosperity. 

The clim^^to and productions of this district differ 
materially from those of Peitcrraaritzburg, where 
the temperature is generally lower ; and, in the win- 
ter, frost not unusual. Perliaps nowhere can a greater 
variety of fruits be obtained than in Natal. Tropi- 
cal plants flourish here well, which are not grown 
on the higher lands near the metropolis. Pine 
apples grow in the open air, and ripen at all seasons, 
without irrigation, and with no more care, or as 
much tis a bod of cabbages. There is also the banana. 
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peach, apricot, guava, orange, lemon, fig, almond, 
mulberry, &c.; and, in the other districts, are the 
apple, pear, strawberry, raspberry, <&c., together with 
the walnut tree and grape vine, as well as the 
native fruits, many of which are very delicious. 
Wheat will not grow in this neighbourhood, although 
oats, barley, beans, peas, &c. do well ; neither is this 
district adapted for the rearing or grazing of cattle ; 
sheep will not live here, and the horse sickness, which 
prevails more or less throughout the colony, is gene- 
rally the most virulent in the vicinity of the coast. 
Fish of various kinds are plentiful, and delicious 
oysters (similar to our natives,) are procured from 
the rocks at the foot of the Bluff. Great quantities 
of cattle and produce are regularly shipped from 
this port to the Mauritius, which is distant between 
two and three weeks sail, and always offers a ready 
market for stock of every description. Madagascar 
has for some time supplied the Mauritian market 
with cattle, and the Cape and Australia with rice, 
corn, fish, <S:c., but there is no doubt but that Natal 
will monoplise the trade, it being so near, and hav- 
ing such vast interior resources. 

Near the upper end of the bay arc the mangrove 
islands, the wood of which is used in the construc- 
tion of houses ; there are also great quantities of 
shells which are burnt for lime. It is exceedingly 
pleitsant, on a summer's evening, to sail round this 
noble bay. As the boat proceeds on its course, there 
is an ever changing panorama of nature's brightest 
pictures ; profuse and lovely vegetation margins the 
water, and as you near the islands, flocks of fiamiu- 
goes, pelicans, and cranes, large white-plumaged birds, 
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rise on the wing, startled by your approach. Soon 
you glide into a canal-like passage, the trees on 
either hand arching above, forming a fairy-like vista, 
through which the evening breeze comes cool and 
refreshing. Underneath the clear water you see the 
fish darting to and fro between the matted roots of 
the mangrove, and as the rich flood of light from the 
setting sun leaves the waters of the bay, you hear 
the song of the Kaffir, or far off on the hills the dis- 
tant howl of the hungry jackal ; sometimes a vul- 
ture or long-legged crane goes sailing overhead, the 
short twilight dies away, and the fire-flies dart 
around, enlivening the gloom ; night throws her 
mantle o*er sleeping nature, and the bright constella- 
tions of the Southern Hemisphere appear, but sel- 
dom look down on a scene of greater loveliness or 
beauty. 



PBITERMARITZBURG. 

Pbiteemaritzburg, the capital of the colony, is situ- 
ated about fifty- miles from the sea-port, in a N. W. 
direction As you leave the coast the country becomes 
less wooded and more strongly indulating, and be- 
fore you have accomplished half the distance, there 
is scarcely a tree to be seen ; this continues for some 
miles. When you approach nearer the metropolis, 
the savannah is varied with clumps of bush and 
detached trees. The road in some places is very 
broken. A new line has been planned, which will, if 
i^rried out, save the trouble and difficulty of ascend- 
ing some of the highest hills, and do away with the 
b2 
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worst part of the road. The commissioners of the 
Municipality have also commenced building a new 
stone bridge over the town river. Two have already 
been swept away by the swollen state of the streams 
in the rainy seasons. MABirzBURa is the seat of 
government and head quarters of the military, who 
have extensive and well fortified barracks built on 
an elevated mound above the town. At nine o*clock 
every morning a gun is discharged from one of the 
batteries and as there are no public clocks, it is of 
service in regulating the time. Just below the 
camp are the quarters of the Kaffir police, a native 
corps of infantry, armed with musket and bayonet. 
They were formed and are commanded by J. Shep- 
8 tone, Esq., diplomatic agent to the Government. 
The town is regular and well built, prettily situated 
on a level and surrounded by hills, the sides of 
which are mostly clothed with wood, and present, the 
year round one continued appearance of freshness 
and verdure. The streets are at right angles with 
each other, and are well supplied with pure water, 
which is plentiful at all seasons. The town contains, 
besides public offices, prison, &c., a Town Uall, two 
Wesleyan Chapels, a Dutch Reformed Church, to- 
gether with the Government School. A very hand- 
some structure is about to be erected for the Episco- 
pal Church, towards which Christians of all denomi- 
nations have very liberally contributed. Nearly all 
^he houses are built in the English style, of stone or 
brick ; many of them are double-storied handsome 
buildings, roofed with tiles and shaded by Seringa 
trees, which are here of rapid growth. The town 
ordinarily presents a very animated appearance, 
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especiallj towards the eyening; when the streets are 
enlivened bj numbers of the inhabitants, who are 
very fond of equestrian exercise, and are usually seen 
riding or driying round the neighbourhood, or to 
the camp ground, to hear the performances of the 
military band. There is an extensive commonage 
round the town, and as grass is everywhere abun- 
dant, there is no expense attendant upon keeping 
horses or cows. Shops and stores are numerous, 
and every article of civilized life is easily procur- 
able. Here also is held the market for the sale of 
produce ^m the interior of the colony, and from 
beyond the Drakensburg, where the emigrant boers 
have established a republic, and built a town called 
Orlgstadt. They bring down the skins and horns of 
animals killed in the chase, and take back supplies 
of coffee, sugar, clothing, &c. 

There are no villages in the immediate vicinity of 
the town, although some are laid out and surveyed, 
and will no doubt soon spring up into importance. 
A very excellent site has been selected above the 
Umgene Falls, comprising, with the commonage, an 
area of 2,200 acres. For this pupose, James Arch- 
bell, Esq., of Westhead manor, has resigned his claim 
to 300 acres, which will form the village site. The 
falls are 275 feet deep, and, from the nature of the 
surrounding scenery, have a most picturesque and 
romantic appearance, and form as captivating an 
object of curiosity as the far-famed Niagara Falls of 
the Western world. It is the principal object to which 
the attention of travellers is directed, and is the 
resort of pic nics and holiday ramblers. The village 
plots are to be sold to raise funds for the erection of 
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a bridge over the riyer, as this is the great midland 
road to the interior and to the Cape oolonj, bj way 
of the Betchuanna ootmtrj. 

From an eleyation near^ there are some very ex- 
tensive and beautiful views. To the east is the lower 
country, with its hills and deep descending chasms, 
in awfully grand disorder and broken wildness, to 
the ocean's brink. On the west, are the towering 
Quathlamba, rising in majestic grandeur far as 
human vision can discern ; one mountain overtopping 
the other in all the obstinacy of nature's jealousy 
and pride. On the north, at the distance of fifteen 
miles, is the timber forest, of immense extent, and 
well stocked with every kind of useful wood ; while, 
on the south-east, is the serpentine river, winding 
its way in rolling foam, down the descents and 
larger falls, till, in reckless fury, its snow white 
volume plunges into the abyss beneath, where, 
though a large river, it is seen from above as a small 
unimportant stream, meandering through the valley ; 
and passing through the lower country, it unites 
with the ocean near the port. 



UMVOTB, IMPAPANE, UPPER TUGELA, 

UMZINYATE. 

Besides the divisions of D*Urban and Peitee- 
XARiTZBUBO, there are four others, viz. : the XJmvote, 
Impafanb, (Mooi and Bushman*s Rivers,) Upper 
TuGELA, and the Uhzintatb (Buffalo River.) 

The Umvote district comprises a great extent of 
valuable land, either for grazing or agricultural 
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purposes. Its Capabilities and prodactions are simi- 
lar to those of D'Ubban. The upper portion of it 
is considered best for the grazier, as cattle seldom do 
well in the immediate yicinitj of the coast. It is 
proposed that a village should be placed at the 
mouth of the Tugela. At present there are very 
few white inhabitants resident in this division. A 
considerable number of refugee Zoolas reside along 
its northern boundary. 

The diyision of Impafane, including Mooi and 
Bushman's Biybbs, extends to the base of the 
Drakensburg, and, according to the report of the 
Surveyor-General, "contains a tract of land which 
has been the most thickly populated portion of the 
country by the Boers, before they quitted the 
district, and crossed the Quathlamba ; and has 
always been regarded by them as healthier for cattle 
than either of the three former divisions. Sheep 
have also thrived well in some parts of it ; and, 
although not so generally well-watered, and, there- 
fore, perhaps not so capable of maintaining over its 
whole surface so dense a population as the other 
three divisions, yet it is equally able to do so in 
localities, and at the village of Weenen, and along 
the banks of the Mooi River, and particularly Bush- 
man's River. Wheat and oats have been grown 
largely, and with success. The soil, at the village 
of Weenen, is especially fertile, being excellent 
garden land, — the vine, fruit trees, vegetables, <kc,, 
thriving well ; but the place being situated in a 
basin, and the approach to it on all sides being by 
miserable roads, that will require considerable outlay 
and work to make good, and being situated off the 
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main road, have retarded the prosperity of the 
Tillage, and will he likelj to do so. Small qmmtities 
of coal of inferior quality have heen found along 
the hanks of the Bushman's Eiver, near the sur&oe, 
Some huilding timher is obtained at the base of the 
Kahlamha* Mountains 

The site recommended for a township on the 
Bushman's River is well adapted for the station of a 
military party, and to form the head quarters of the 
upper portion of the district ; it is sixty-three miles 
distant from Peitermaritzhurg. There is not, how- 
ever, much available Government land about it. 

The division of XJpfeb Tugela, in its general 
capabilities, and in the nature of its soil, much 
resembles the district of Impa£tne. Yellow wood 
abounds under the Eahlamba Mountains, and coal 
of a fair quality occurs in the hills on the north side 
of the Tugela. The Eiver Tugela is the largest in 
this part of Africa ; it is a fine strong stream, 
running between steep banks, and in some places is 
as broad as the Thames at Richmond ; in its course 
it forms many beautiful islands which are mostly 
covered with flowery shrubs. There are also some 
very fine waterfalls, both above and below the usual 
waggon drift. The scenery in this neighbourhood 
is very grand, strongly resembling some parts of 
England. 

The division of Umzinyate, or Buffalo River, is 
the most distant from the seat of government. With 
the exception of a few Dutch farmers, scattered over 
the country at long intervals, it remains without 

* Qnatlilaniba, Kohlamba, and Drakcntbcrg Hre diflcrciit names for 
the FTivnc range of monntainR. ^ 
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European inhabitaiits. The Buffalo River divide 
the ooloBjfrom tlie territories of the Zoola King 
Panda. The Biver takes its rise in Qoathlamba 
Mountains, and empties itself into the Tugela^ thus 
forming a well defined boundary line to the colony. 
It is esteemed a good grazing country. Ooal of good 
quality is found in the ravines in the neighbourhood 
of Biggar^s Berg ; there is also some good timber. 

Ever since her Majesty's troops took possession of 
the colony in 1842, the Dutch boers have continued 
to ''trek beyond the boundary,** and, comparatively 
speaking, there are few remaining. Some districts 
were almost denuded of white inhabitants. Farms 
and houses were deserted by their occupants, crops 
ready fi>r the sickle left unreaped : waggons were 
packed, flocks and herds collected, and a general 
migration took place, to lands where British dominion 
held no rule. It is computed that at present there 
are not more than 5,000 Dutch boers in the colony. 

Sir Harry Smith, whilst in Natal, offered every 
inducement for their return, and granted &rms to 
great numbers, on condition of occupation for a 
certain time ; many accepted the offers made them 
and returned, but the great majority are still beyond 
the frontiers; and such is their dislike to the English 
laws and Government, that nothing will ever induce 
them to place themselves under their control. 

They are, generally speaking, brave, honest, and 
hospitable, and, in the remote districts, gladly wel- 
come the traveller to their habitations, giving him a 
warm-hearted reception, and paying every attention 
to his laants, without expecting or requiring any 
remuneration. 
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GOVERNMENT. 



Thb Letters Patent for the erection of Natal into a 
British Oolonj, were issued in England in May, 
1844 ; but it was not until the latter end of the fol- 
lowing year that Sir Peregrine Mutlandi Goyernor 
of the Gape, proceeded to act under theni^ by ap- 
pointing Martin West, Esq., as Lieutenant-Goyemory 
subject to the superior jurisdiction of the Gape 
Goyemment. An Executiye Goundl was formed at 
the same time^ fi>r the purpose of assisting the Lieu- 
tenant-Goyemor in the discharge of his duties. • It 
consisted of the senior officer commanding her Ma- 
jesty's troops at Natal, the Secretary to Gh>yemment^ 
the Suryeyor General, the GoUector of Gustoms, and 
the Grown-Prosecutor. The colony was left subject 
to the l^^lature of the Gape, until the early part 
of 1847^ when the legislatiye power was fully estab- 
lished in Natal ; to it is now entrusted full power to 
enact and frame such laws as may seem best for the 
wel£&re and interest of the colony and its inhabi- 
tants. Instructions were issued by the Golonial 
Office in 1848, for the formation of the present 
Gouncil and constituting the Golonial Secretary, 
Grown-Prosecutor, and Sunreyor-General, members 
for the time being, retaining authority to remoye or 
increase the number of such members. The Lieu- 
tenant-Gk>yemor is President of the Gouncil, and 
officiates as chairman in all cases when he is present. 
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CLIMATE. 



Thb climate of Natal, though generally wann, is 
never so oppressiye as ^e sultrjr weather so fre- 
quently occurring in the course of an English sum- 
mer. There is not that stagnation in the atmosphere, 
so productiTe of lassitude and weariness; neither 
have the inhabitants that yellow sickly appearance, 
80 peculiar to hot climates. Being within the range 
of the trade winds, it is not subject to those fluc- 
tuations and uncertainties of the more southern 
and western parts of the Oontinent. The greator 
part of the rain Mia in the summer months, com- 
mencing in October and continuing until March ; 
during which interval thunder showers are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and are sometimes, in some mea^ 
vure, deleterious to the crops of grain. During the 
winter there is little or no rain, the air bracing and 
agreeable, with a bright sun and unclouded sky; the 
thermometer seldom varying many degrees, ranging as 
high as 60* during the winter, and in summer to 85*. 
From the testimony of all travellers and actual resi- 
dents, there is an universal concurrence of opinion in 
attestation of the great salubrity and comfort enjoyed 
by the colony of Natal, and there can be no hesitation 
in characterizing it as the healthiest region under the 
dominion of Great Britain; it is especially adapted to 
persons of consumptive tendencies, or who have any 
pulmonary affections. A medical practitioner, from 
the colony, thus writes : — ''Though Natal presents, in 
many parts, the physical character of a country likely 
to produce fever, dysentery, and olYvet ^v^^^'Sb^^ qI «w 

c 
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tropical country, I can say firom extended experience, 
that it enjoys a singular immunity from disease of 
erery kind. During four years residence, I wit- 
nessed but two cases of fever, both occurring after 
extreme exhaustion and protracted dissipation. Oc- 
casional cases of dysentery and disease of the heart 
are to be met with ; but these can in most instances, 
be. i^ttributed to extreme indulgrace in spirituous 
drijOcs.** 



FARMING, FARMING STOCK, 
WILD ANIMALS. 



FARMING STOCK. 

Fob a fiurmery one of the most expensive items in 
his outlaj, is a waggon ; if new, it will cost about 
£70y wldoh, with a span of oxen at £3 each, will 
make £106, rather a heavy sum for the emigrant of 
limited means. A second-hand waggon may often 
be had for less than half this amount, and oxen of 
a smaller kind may be purchased for £1 10s. or £2, 
and they will answer, for general purposes, equally as 
welL An African waggon differs materially in con- 
stroction from an English one ; it requires more 
labour in the making, and the many different woods 
employed are better adapted for the purpose than any 
that could be procured in this country. The roads, 
in some parts of the colony, are not unfrequently 
very rough, and would be altogether impassable by 
any English-built vehicle; but the Dutchman whose 
home consists in his waggon, continually migrating 
from one place to another, has made it his only 
study ; and any one, practically acquainted with its 
great durability and convenience, will be compelled 
to acknowledge the difficulty of improving upon it. 
It is drawn by a span of twelve or fourteen oxen, 
which are attached by yokes fastened on the neck to 
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a long chain or treck-trow^ which is made fast to the 
dissel-boom or pole of the waggon, to which the hind 
oxen are yoked, and depended upon for guidance. 
Each ox has its name, to which it attends, heing 
kept in perpetual fear of the whip, the stock of 
which is ten or twelve feet long, and in the hands of 
an expert driver, is an instrument capable of, inflict- 
ing very severe punishment, oflen cutting through 
the skin, and marking the animal for life. The 
oxen have reims or thongs of undressed skin tied 
round their horns and a native is required to lead 
the front pair. The best drivers are the hottentots, 
who walk alongside the team or seat themselves on the 
front chest, and shout and scream to their charge in 
a language quite unintelligible and unutterable, 
save by the initiated. They will travel at the rate 
of between thirty and forty miles per day ; and will 
do this for some months, with proper care, on toler- 
able roads. All waggons are covered in with a can- 
vas tent, which is either painted or lined, so as to be 
perfectly dry and comfortable in cold or rainy 
weather. The driver*8 seat is a chest in the firont 
part, which can be removed at pleasure. It is di- 
vided into stuffed compartments, for the reception of 
glass, crockery, or anything liable to breakage, which 
may be required on a journey. There is also another 
chest behind, which also serves as a seat, containing 
a few useful tools, cooking utensils, <Src. The body 
of the waggon holds heavy baggage, provisions, &c. 
On the top of the load is placed a stretcher, on 
which to lay the beds, whilst the sides of the tent is 
occupied with guns, powder horns, shot belts, A:c., as 
well as a number of bags for books, and other artU 
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defl which are in constant requisition whilst travel- 
ling. At night the curtains before and behind are 
drawn close, the lamp lit, and 'you have every com- 
fort and oonvenienoe of a more substantial dormitory. 
Though the wind may howl and the pelting shower 
rattle on your tent sail, it only increases and en- 
hances the comfort inside ; you wrap the blankets 
around you, and may slumber fearless of wild beasts, 
natives, or anything else more alarming than the 
chimeras of your own imaginations. 

Horses are to be had at prices varying from £10 
to £20 : they are generally of excellent quality and 
have well developed-points. Thorough-bred horses 
have been extensively imported into the colony, and 
have much improved the breeds. They are hardy, 
easily supported, and equally serviceable for harness 
or saddle. There are no heavy draught horses, such 
as are seen in drays in towns, or are in use on the 
farms in England ; neither are they so much in 
request, as, for general purposes, oxen are found to 
answer better. 

There are two or three varieties of oxen. The 
cattle obtained from the Zoola country are the most 
hardy ; they are small in size, and are best adapted 
for land near the coa»t ; they can be purchased un- 
broken from 25s. to 308. The " Africanda" is the 
largest species, and have immense horns, nevertheless 
they make excellent draught oxen ; they may be 
had from £2 10s. to £3. What is called the " Fa- 
therland '* is decidedly the best ; the cows give more 
milk and the flesh makes better beef than either of 
the others. By English graziers they arc much pre- 

€2 
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ferred, and generally beaf a higher value in the 
market. 

The broad-tailed Cape sheep is the only kind 
reared in the colony, and these are reared to advan- 
tage in certain districts only. The wool is of very 
little value ; they rnako good and tender mutton, 
though nearly destitute of fat, with the exception of 
the tail, which often weighs twelve or fourteen 
pounds ; it is melted down, and used by the Dutch 
in the pi'eparation of almost every dish which comes 
upon the table. The pasturage, at the present 
time is much too strong and rich to suit the merino 
of the Cape or Australia. The Cape sheep are worth 
from 6s. to 8a. 

Goats, of a superior kind, form a feature in 
stock farming. The breed has been considerably 
improved, by the cross with the long-haircJ Angora's, 
which have lately been introduced into the colony, 
and which promise to become a valuable addition to 
tlic farmer. 

Pigs, turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, are reared as in 
England ; the latter may be bought for 2.Jd. or 3d. 
from the natives who bring them to market. 

Potatoes of several kinds, Indian and KaiHr com, 
beans, fruits, and a variety of other vegetables, are 
brought into the town for sale by the natives, who, 
having no European competition to contend with, 
are beginning to find that the trade of a market 
gardener is one of the most lucrative. 

Wheat, in many parts of the colony, is liable to 
the rust ; the higher lands are most suitable for this 
kind of grain. Oats are generally cut whilst rather 
green, and sold as forage for the cavalry in barracks. 
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and stable-fed horses in towns. Barlej, rje, peas, 
beans, lentils, &c,, do well, and yield yerj great 
crops, with but little labour. 



MAIZB, OR INDIAN CORN. 

The principal food of the natives consists of maize, 
or Indian com, which is called " mealies." They 
generally boil a sufficient quantity in the morning 
to last them through the day ; this food and milk is 
almost their only subsistence, and to all appearance 
they thrive well upon it. It is generally grown by 
farmers for feeding stock of any kind ; most animals 
are very fond of it, particularly, horses, pigs, and 
poultry. The most profitable way to use maize, in 
fattening animals, is to grind it into meal, and mix it 
with warm water into a proper consistency ; for horses 
it is much better to soak it in water for twenty-four 
hours before they are fed with it. In the dry state 
it is so hard that it wears their teeth, and in young 
horses is apt, it is supposed, to produce blindness, by 
the exertion of the muscles of the jaw in mastica- 
ting it. Maize, however sovm, must be repeatedly 
hoed. At the first hoeing, the plants which are too 
close are pulled up, and where they are required they 
are planted in. When the plants rise ten or twelve 
inches in height there is a second hoeing ; the weeds 
are then cut up, and some earth is drawn towards 
the plants and raised round the stems. The reason 
of this is, that there are several joints very near 
each other at the bottom of the stem, and from each 
of these^ fibres strike out into the &ovY v(\i\<^ \% 
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brought into contact with it, and fonn additional 
roots to the pUnt, as thej do from the crown of the 
roots of wheat Whe^ the flowers are read/ to 
expand, thej are hoed a third time;, to kill weeds, 
and open the sur&ce of the soil slightly. In many 
countries they sow or plant various rotables in the 
intenrab between the rows of maize, which may be 
done after the last hoeing. After the seed is set, it 
is customary, in some places, to cut off the whole top 
of the stem with the upper leaves and give them to 
the cattle, but this is by no means to be recom- 
mended ; the wound thus made bleeds, and much of 
the sap is lost; besides, the upper leaves serve to 
elaborate the sap and assist its circulation ; they 
should therefore be left on as long as they remain 
green. In a favourable climate there is no plant 
which yields such a mass of green food as maize ; 
the produce is m9st abundant and nutritive. The 
white maize, when ground into meal, is very generally 
mixed with the wheaten flour, and makes very 
excellent bread ; it is much more wholesome than 
the deleterious compound vended by the bakers in 
England. 



IMPLEMENTS, &a 

Thb mode of thrashing employed, is the same as 
that mentioned in scripture, and still in use in the 
East. The com is laid in sheaves on the thrashing 
floor, and is trodden out by horses or oxen. It is 
winnowed by throwing it up against the wind ; the 
chafl* blows away, whilst the seed falls to the ground. 
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This has been often repeated^ and incurs great 
inconvenience, besides mixing the grain with sand 
and other substances, which it is afterwards difficult 
to separate. Water is the motive power employed 
for grinding com or sawing timber; it is easily 
available, and never £eu1s. Manj fitrmers erect their 
own. mills, so as not to have the trouble of taking 
their com to a distance to grind. Hitherto the 
majority of the flour used has been American, which 
made bread as high-priced as in England ; this must, 
however, soon cease to be the case. With the 
climate and fertile soil of Natal it is to be hoped 
that we shall be exporting, instead of importing, 
the first necessaries of life. 

The American or Scotch ploughs are those best 
adapted for virgin soils; they should have a wheel, 
or ihe plough buries itself, the line of draught being 
lower with oxen than horses. They are best pro- 
cured in England as they will fetck from £8 to £10 
in the colony. The Dutch plough is a great unwieldy 
piece of mechanism, and not at all suitable for the 
English £irmer. All kinds of &rming utensils 
ought to be taken out, and a good useful assortment 
of carpenter*s tools, which will be found invaluable. 
It is advisable also to take a light Scotch cart, or 
wheels for a waggon, the body of which can be made 
upon arrival. A good canvas tent is a very great 
convenience on a farm, until permanent buildings 
are erected; it will also be found very useful in 
travelling, and can always be disposed of when not 
required; they are best lined for every purpose. 

All kinds of garden seeds grow very rapidly, and 
attain a large size in an inconceivably bVotI v^^^jo^ c^l 
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time. The emigrant will find it adyantageons to 
take as great a variety of seeds of plants and vege- 
tables as he can collect together. Almost any thing 
will thrive. In consequence of v^tation having, 
for ages, decomposed on the sur&ce, the soil is very 
rich, and will produce many successive crops without 
requiring any manure. 

Throughout the whole colony water is every where 
abundant, and if requisite cotdd be led off so as to 
irrigate extensive tracts of cultivated land. Two 
<arops can always be raised every year, and not tm- 
frequently a third is reared. 

Towards the end of summer, ^e grass, which 
grows a very great height, is set fire to and burnt 
off, in order to allow the young grass to spring up. 
Care should be taken never to ignite it in the 
neighbourhood of buildings or standing crops. You 
should also observe the quarter from which the wind 
blows, for if the grass is high it will bum up 
against the wind. Fortunately the flames cannot 
spread very far, as the first stream will arrest their 
progress. 

WILD BEASTS, GAME, «$:<;. 

TiiBRB are few wild animals in the inhabited dis- 
tricts; they have mostly fled before their civilized 
destroyers; however, on all farms, there is generally 
found plenty of useful game. Reitbuck, oribee, 
steinbuck, and other varieties of the antelope species, 
as well as the paauw, or wild peacock, a bird as large 
as a turkey, and delicious eating; the kooran, which 
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is abo a large bird, together ^th porcupines, 
pheasants, partridges, doves, qoails, wild ducks, 
hares, dassies, (hyrax oapenaisj and guinea fowls.* 
Further inland, and along some parts of the coast, 
are the lion, elephant, buffalo, leopard, hjena, eland, 
(ofUUope wtm) hartebust, (antUope ccuanaj alli- 
gator, and the wild boar; the hippopotamus, or river 
horse, is commonly found at the mouths of large 
rivers. * Over the Drakensburg, is found every thing 
which constitutes a sportsman's paradise. Lions are 
by no means scarce; the rhinoceros, giraffe, koodoo, 
ostrich, gnu, zebra, quagga, leopard, &c., are all 
plentiful, and are on thousands of square miles, the 
only inhabitants. In the settled districts none of 
these are seen, and persons in the neighbourhood of 
civilized life know nothing of them, save by report. 
As to noxious animals, it may almost be said there 
are none. In some particular spots, and in marshy 
ground, there are musquitoes, but they seldom prove 
an annoyance. In the vicinity of the coast the 
cattle are teased with an insect called the ' tick/ 
which fastens upon them, and from which they are 
often relieved by a bird called the Kafiir finch; 

* The African poet, Pringle, in one of his pieces gives a verjr 
inviting bill of faro of viands which would grac:e a Lord Mayor's 
banquet : none of which are strange in many an emigrant's cabin. 

" First, here's our broad-tailcd mntton, small and fine, 
The dish on which nine du^s in ten we dine ; 
Next roasted springbok, spiced and larded well; 
A haunch of hurtibutt from Hyndhope Fell . 
A paanw, which beats your Norfolk turkey hollow ; 
Kmhaan and guinea*fowl, and pheasant follow ; 
Kid carbonadies, a la-Hottentot, 
Broiled on a forked twig ; and ueppered hot 
With Chill pods, a dish called KaUir stew ; 
Smoked ham of porcupine, and mngoe of gnu. 

■ Did I a»k before 

If you would taste this brawn of forest-boor." 
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Bometimcs half-a-dozen maj be seen about the head 
and neck of an ox busily at work. Snakes are found 
in some localities, but an accident resulting from 
them is seldom heard^ o£ The natives who are 
constantly among the long grass and in the bush 
with naked feet, and therefore most exposed, are 
never in the least afraid. Many of the colonists, 
who have been long residents, have never seen any. 
Ants, of the white or termite species, oflteH prove 
destructive to woodwork, if not looked after ; but 
there is nothing which can be said to form a practi- 
cal grievance. 

It has often been observed respecting Africa, that 
''the rivers have no fish, and the birds no song.'* 
The first part of the observation may well apply to 
some parts of the Cape colony, w^here the beds of 
some of the largest rivers are perfectly dry during 
the summer months, and where a blade of grass is 
not seen for miles, and whole flocks of cattle perish 
for want of water; but in Natal the streams are 
permanent and plentiful, and almost all contain a 
variety of fish, amongst which are eels, and a species 
of trout. In the feathered kingdom, as well as in 
other departments of zoology, Natal exhibits great 
riches and variety. There is the gaudy plumagcd 
lory, variegated paroquets, kingfishers, woodpeckers, 
sprows, finches, and the brilliant-hued family of 
sugar birds, (nectarinoe) which flutter like insects 
round the blossoms and flowers ; while the eye is no 
less delighted with the sight than the ear is with the 
song of the thrush, and cape canary, and the pleasant 
cooing of the doves, in every brake and thicket. 
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The guana is a very harmless animal, which is 
found near rivers and pools ; it is oflben mistaken for 
the crocodile ; it is amphibious, of the lizard speoieef, 
and is considered very delicate food. 

In many of the ravines, and in mountainous parts, 
are found baboons and monkies ; the dog-faced 
baboon is the most common ; it is an animal of great 
strength, and, when full grown, attains the size of a 
large eaUf, The head is like that of a dog, and the 
whole body, with the exception of the face and paws, 
is covered with shaggy hair of an olive brown colour ; 
it usually goes on all fours, but over broken ground, 
or in ascending rocks or precipices, it makes use of 
hands and feet as a human being would do. It will 
scale the most inaccessible localities, apparently 
without inconvenience, the females having their 
young round their necks or clinging to their backs. 
They sometimes prove troublesome to the settlers, by 
robbing his garden and orchards, of fruit, com, 
potatoes, kc., but a good watch dog is a sufficient 
defence against these marauders. 



FOREST TIMBEU. 

Tub most plentiful forest timber is a tree not unlike 
the cedar, in external aspect, but it does not belong 
to the same genus. By the colonists it is called 
yellow wood (iaxus elonyata) on account of the wood 
being that colour when sawn up ; it is very soft un- 
der the plane, and hardens with ^'xposure. The 
trees sometimes reach an enormous height and size. 
There is also the ironwood (oka undtUata), which 

D 
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for its hard grain and durability is used for the axles 
of waggons, &o. The wild olive (oliffa capemiij, 
stinkwood (laurus buUataJ, red ash (cafionia ea- 
pensisj ; also, in some situations the pine and a 
species of oak. There are manj other valuable 
woods, some very beautifully grained, but which are 
scarcely known, except by the Dutch or native 
names. 



EMIGRATION 



It is calculated that nearly one-eighth of the whole 
population of Great Britain are in the receipt of 
puodiial relief. There are many millions more whose 
state is little, if any, better than that of the unhappy 
paupers ; such as labouring men in the agricultural 
districts, who are over-worked, ill-clad, and badly 
housed — toiling from early dawn till dark for a pit- 
tance which barely sustains life; sturdy men, with 
families, struggling through the year for a weekly 
wage of eight or nine shillings; and myriads of 
hard-working operatives in the towns, crowded in * 
wretched cellars and garrets, earning barely sufficient 
to support life, on inferior and unwholesome food. 
Numerous are the devices to which the poor pale 
mother must resort, in order to eke out her scanty 
means to procure a subsistence for her starving 
children, from whose white and squalid faces the 
solemn and impressive beauty of childhood is almost 
utterly starved out, and whose emaciated frames but 
too plainly tell a tale of premature suffering and 
misery. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the contrast 
presented by the ordinary life of all classes in this 
colony. To millions in the mother country the easy 
toil and abundant food of the poorest here would 
seem like a perpetual holiday.* It is not politic or 

• C. T. MiiTor 
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desirable to hold out false colors to alliire emigrants 
to our shores. We simply assure them that honesty 
persevering labour will not go unrequited, and that 
the difficulties of the country, whether physical or 
social, are not of an insuperable character. To the 
bold and energetic man the trials of colonial life, as 
met with here, are rather attractive than repellant 
in their influence ; they arouse the intellect to vigor- 
ous activity; they present to him obstaclbs, but 
it is in that form which gives him assurance of 
eventual triumph. He sees in the not long vista of 
future years the reward of his efforts, the consum- 
mation of his hopes, and hence he goes steadily for- 
ward, cheered by the conviction that he is an agent 
in the great work of human improvement, and that 
he is securing for his descendants certain subsistence 
and the solid enjoyment of a comfortable home. 



ADVANTAGES OF NATAL. 

The Natal Colony, amongst many other advantages, 
possesses a most salubrious climatc> imsurpassed by 
any other colony, great capabilities for cattle farming 
and agriculture, as well as for tho production of 
cotton, indigo, coffee, sugar, all of which, it is known, 
may be produced with success as well as the differ- 
ent varieties of European grain. The passage is less 
expensive out, and it has a more accessible market 
for its produce than all the other southern colonies. 
It is also a settled colony, has its own government 
and laws, enjoys the advantage of good and sufli- 
cient religious provision, and is not a penal colony. 
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These are some, and we may add, they are great, 
very great advantages — well worthy the attentive 
consideration of an intending emigrant. Minor 
ibd vantages of great importance would be dis- 
covered ; and, with progression, others would make 
their appearance. We are confident that any o:i& 
with moderate expectations, possessed of a fair share 
of industry and perseverance, would not repent 
making choice of this for his future country. A 
word of caution may, however, not be out of place. 
The opinions of old-established settlers should 
not be despised, particularly in the management 
of agricultural affairs, though they may appear 
different and primitive compared with the high per- 
fection of the British fanner. New comers must be 
content to follow the ordinary plans till they have 
acquired experience, and learn how far they can 
practically bring better systems into operation. 
What may be feasible in the old, may be impractica- 
ble in the new country. Preconceived notions or 
theories, even though they may have been borne out 
by practice at home, will avail just nothing here. 
A new hand must be content first to learn for a little 
while, and then he will proceed with less fear of 
tripping. A person also is removed from the misery 
of a crowded population, the pressure of competition, 
the depression of spirits caused by constant impend- 
ing want : he is here placed in an open field for capital 
and enterprise, amid constant demand for labour, 
abundance of the first necessaries of life, and under 
the certainty that every well-behaved steady man 
may secure to himself and his family, competence at 
least, with an almost equal certainty of improving 

his condition year afler year. 
d2 
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Qood building stone may be obiained in aknoet 
anj part of the land ; a kind of slate of a friable 
nature, is found dose to the metropolis, and is the 
stone usually employed by the inhabitants for 
building. Sandstone and shale are the most previa 
lent throughout the northern part of the district : 
the stone of which the hills are formed around the 
town is of excellent quality, it can be procured in 
large blocks, and works well under the chisel. Clay 
for the manufacture of bricks and tiles can almost 
always be had in any part of the colony. Limestone 
is also plentiful in some districts, and is easily burnt, 
but that now in use is made from shells, and is 
brought at great expense from the coast. 

There is no military compulsive service in the 
colony. At Peitermaritzburg many of the respect- 
able inhabitants are formed into a burgher force, on 
the same principle, and similar in equipment to the 
English yeomanry. Each individual provides his 
own horse and uniform, government arming them 
with rifle and sabre only. They generally attend 
a mounted drill once a week, until they become 
proficient in the exercise and evolutions. Another 
troop is in the course of formation under the 
appellation of " Umgani Bangers ;** it is to be com- 
posed of the farmers and residents in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Umgani ; the head quarters of the 
corps to be at the village above the falls. 

The colony supports two newspapers, and a 
government gazette in which all ordinances and 
proclamations, &c., are published. 

The currency is the same as in England, although 
English bank notes at^ not tilvN^iys passable. 
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ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS. 

IndividuaIiS taking money to the colony^ will find it 
most convenient to have it in specie. Any large 
amount might be remitted through the London asid 
Westminster bank to the Cape of Qood Hope bank, 
whence it could be drawn as required. 

Individuab emigrating^ who intend to follow 
agricultural pursuits, must be possessed of some 
capital. It is not necessary that they should have 
any extended knowledge of farming. The principal 
requirement is, a decided taste and fitness for country 
life and occupations, together with determined 
perseverance and industry. If your means do not 
admit of your purchasing a farm, you can easily get 
part of one, at a low rental. After enquiring and 
deciding upon a locality, make arrangements, and at 
once get upon the land. If you have no waggon, 
engage one, with a driver, and three or four native 
servants, and have all your goods and chattels 
conveyed to the spot. Put in the waggon a good 
store of tea, coffee, sugar, biscuit, fiour, &c., and 
cooking utensils, in short, every thing you are likely 
to want until you get established. It is always 
advisable, if you can afford it, to employ some one 
who understands the business to assist in building 
your house. Windows and doors taken out with 
you will greatly facilitate its speedy erection, as well 
as being more economical than having them made on 
your arrival. It may be looked for at first, that you 
will have some trouble with your native servants; 
as you do not know a word of their language, nor 
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they of youn, it is natural to expect tliat misim- 
dentaadings will oooor; they will not alwayi 
oomprehend your ngnsy especially when anything is 
particularly distasteful to them. This is one of the 
annoyances which you must hear with^ until you 
I^k up a little of the language, which you are sure 
to do in a Teiy short time. If your waggon driver 
be a Hottentot, or Mulatto^ he wiU be able to inter- 
pret your orders, as they can generally speak the 
Zook as well as Dutch, and a little EnglisL The 
first six months of a settlei^s life are always the most 
unpleasant; all his priyations and troubles come 
upon him at the commencement, as though it wers 
a kind of entrance fee to be paid for ihture compe- 
tence and ease. Every day adds to your experience^ 
and you become habituated to the manners and 
customs of the country, and, in a few years^ with 
tolerable management, you find yourself almost 
independent of the current coin. Tou need nothing 
that you cannot raise, with the exception of dothing^ 
and a few groceries. If you know how to handle 
the axe or the saw, and have any knowledge of 
building, you will be able to do without carpenter or 
bricklayer ; your neighbours will, if they be of the 
right sort, come and give you a helping hand to set 
you going, when you must rely upon Froridence and 
your own stout arm for the rest. You will feel 
proud and happy when you look around your snug 
dwelling and think, — ^it was my arm that felled the 
trees and moulded the bricks of which it is built^ 
sawed the wood into planks and made the shelves 
which hold my little library ; the table from which 
I eat so heartily is my owu -voikmAnihi^ ; I put in 
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the windows^ and framed the doon, and hud out the 
garden plot; all is mj handj-worL Your hread 
tastes doubly sweet, when jou think that jou first 
turned over the virgin soil, put in the seed^ and 
reaped the first crops firom the land which is to sup- 
port fixture generations. When you pluck the first 
ripe firuit firom the trees you planted, and see comfort 
and plenty springing up around, you feel a fresh 
accession of dignity, as you consider that it was by 
your unaided effort that all this was accomplished. 
Eyeiy difficulty passed adds strength to the deter- 
mination to struggle manfully with that which may 
be before you, nerres you to firesh enterprise, and 
encourages to renewed perseyerance. You look 
around over your own broad acres and see your com 
bending to the breeze, and your herds grazing over 
what was a short time ago a wilderness, and what 
has now become, by your exertions, a smiling spot 
in the landscape. Every work you hare accom- 
plished is a source of comfort ; each new undertaking 
is, to you, prospective wealth ; each hardship is a 
care past and gone; each day as it glides away 
leaves its blessing; you eat and sleep in comfort; 
you rise and toil, but it is for yourself, for your 
family ; the sweat does not drop from your brow for 
the benefit of the tax-gatherers ; you are not haunted 
by the fear of the returning rent day ; you want no 
license to take the venison which bounds across your 
path ; it is as much your own as the oxen pasturing 
before your door ; you do as you like, go where you 
like, and when you like, you cannot trespass. Arpund 
you are ample means for subsistence ; you need have 
no care for the morrow ; each morning finds you a 
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richer man; your land ia rising in yalne; ywa 
flocks are multiplying, and oomfbris increasing. Toa 
have leisure for the improyement of your mind ; jmt 
are in peace, and in the possession of security and 
independence. To« are released from theffowdii 
city, where each has to battle with his neighbour fat 
a bare existence ; you are removed from a perpetual 
round of unnatural drudgery, to a scene of inyigoni- 
ting and honourable exertion. You are in cirount- 
stances where life may be enjoyed, as it rolls onwaid, 
where you may be usefiil and happy ; and you oaa 
look forward to old age, without dretA of the parish 
workhouse. 



NATIVE LABOUR.— ZOOLAS OF NATAL 

The labour at present is almost entirely natiye ; it 
is paid generally at about the rate of 5s. per month, 
and with proper management they make tolerably 
good servantsj they are at least well worth the rale 
at whidi they are remunerated. The men only go 
out to work, and are all of them well oonyersant 
^-ith erery thing respecting cattle. They milk the 
cows, chum the butter, procure and chop the wood, 
make the fires, and in short, make themselves 
" generally useful** The women inyariably remain 
at home, to cultivate the ground and attend to their 
domestic concerns. It may be remarked, as • 
striking evidence of the peaceable and inoffenaitt 
conduct of the natives, that although there ara 
between one and two hundred thousand in the 
colony, there has not been for two years a solitary 
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conyiction of a native before the highest colonial 
tribunal 

The following graphic account is given of them 
by Mr. G. Duff, who is the author of many little 
interesting scenes and sketches both in Natal and in 
the Cape colony : — 

''Throughout the British territory of Natal are 
scattered great numbers of small villages or kraab 
of the Zulus, or Zulu Kaffirs, as they are commonly 
termed. These kraals are generaUy situate in the 
most fertile and well-watered spots, and with their 
bee-hive huts, surrounded with a fence ; the cattle 
kraal in the centre of the huts, and the small 
adjacent patches of Indian com and sugar cane, give 
a picturesque air to the country. 

" The Zulus are, as fer as I have seen, of a very 
tractable disposition, and if things are wisely ordered 
I make no doubt they will some day become a very 
industrious and useful race of people ; and as it is 
now at last beginning to be acknowledged by all 
parties, that errors have been conmiitted in the 
policy of the whites with regard to both the Hotten- 
tots and Kaffirs, it may perhaps not be considered 
presumptuous or useless to point out some matters to 
which attention might be turned with advantage to 
both parties. 

''Resident within the British pale are about 
200,000 natives, who, though passing under the name 
of Zulu Kaffirs, belong, in reality, not a twentieth 
part of them, to that nation. They are the remains 
of conquered, broken, and dispersed tribes, — Ama- 
pondas, Amazizis, Amazuazis, and some few Zulus, — 
victims to and refugees from the cruelties of those 
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South-African soooxges of the human raoa, Maiiwanay 
Clhak% Dingaan, and Umpanda. The last named is 
indeed, but a shadow of the other three, as &r as his 
destructive powers go; but as he daily sees fresh 
numbers escaping from his despotic sway, and 
sheltering themseWes under the protection of the 
English government, (which veiy properly has 
granted them an asylum,) he entertains no very 
friendly r^;ard for the whites, and would, there is 
little reason to doubt^ gladly seize any opportunity 
to rid himself of their interference, by any means^ 
not even excepting a total massacre, were sudi 
practicable ; but as he has hitherto doubted his 
'pouvoir fairt* in respect to that^ he has gradually 
removed his nation as &r as possible fix>m a 
propinquity with people whose company, in his 
savage mightiness's opinion, had proved much too 
alluring to his subjects. 

'< The refugees are personally a fine, active, well- 
formed race of people, of differ^t shades of colour, 
from a light brown to black. The men are in figure 
handsomer than the women, whose shapes are (to use 
the Byronian phrase) too '' dumpy,** and their limbs 
too muscular and masculine, for our ideas of beauty; 
that is, all the married females, — for the girls are in 
form much superior, which is easily accounted for 
as before marriage, or rather before they are sold, 
like cattle, to drudge out a life of unremitting toil, 
they are not set to do a third part of the labour they 
are subsequently made to perform, when they have 
been purchased by a master. 

Shortly after my arrival at Natal, I could not 
forbear an observation of surprise at seeing only 
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young men and boys in the domestic service of the 
whites. Qo wherever you mighty it was the same ; 
but I was not long left in the dark, being soon 
in£>rmed that it was usual for the men who possessed 
wives to live in idleness at their kraals, the females 
doing all the work in the cultivation of their Indian 
com, pumpkins, &c. ; and that only the boys and 
younger men work, until they have put enough by 
to purchase wives for themselves; which whenever 
they have accomplished, they immediately resign all 
servitude, and betake themselves to share the more 
pleasurable do- nothingness of their elders. 

*' I believe it has always been held as a wise maxim 
of rulers not to intermeddle too much with national 
manners and customs among the aborigines. Where 
these are harmless and inoffensive, it is indeed 
unnecessary, but some have been found so utterly 
revolting to humanity, that they have been neces- 
sarily suppressed at once, by a well-maintained 
firmness in those at the head of the government. I 
refer to the atrocious punishments and murders 
common among all the nations of the Kaffir family, 
under the cloak of accusations of witchcraft. It is 
to be deplored, on every account, that the systematic 
practice of idleness in the men, superinduced by the 
degradation of women, by the allowed purchase of a 
plurality of wives for oppressive and continual 
drudgery, has not also been abolished. No good 
will be done with the Fingoes, the Kaffirs, or Zulus, 
until polygamy is entirely set aside. It brings on 
idleness in the men ; idleness favours thieving ; 
thieving creates wars, and all their attendant evils. 
And besides all this, — which any MivpTcjwtWc^^ ^ct^^u 

E 
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must own hangs together h j a natural oonoatenatioo, 
the haleiiil effect of polygamy is natorally to stop 
the eneigetio adyancement c^ man to any Inifit 
degree of oiyilization, and its tendency is essentially 
to make those who follow it retrograde. 

''The ahorigineSy too, in the English part of the 
Natal territoiy, are so situated that they dare not 
refuse ohedienoe to any proper mandate. One threat 
of Panda and his armies would quite suffice to 
ensure their aoquiesoenoe, and an ahundant source of 
labour would thus easily be opened to the colonists, 
to the great advantage and improrement of the 
natives themselres. 

'' At present the Zulus have no incitement to labour, 
and it is only by creating wants among them, that 
it will be possible to induce them to work. The 
staple of their food is their Indian com, which is 
raised with little labour. Their huts suffice them 
for shelter. As we have shown, by applying them- 
selves a short time to the service of the settlers, they 
can procure means to purchase domestic drudges; 
and they have hitherto been allowed the use of the 
land requisite for cultivation without the payment 
of any rent. 

" This is an error. Under their native tyrants, 
there is nothing that any of them can call their own ; 
— ^their wives, their cattle, whatever they possess, 
are not ensured to them for a moment, but are always 
liable to be seized by the chie£ Their lives, even, 
may be required of them, on any frivolous or 
imaginary charge he likes to prefer ! Would it be 
too much, then, to require them, in return for the 
protection accorded, to pay a small annual rent for 
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the ground they occupy, or a capitation tax, to 
support the continuation of such protection 1 

" In the event, too, of such tribute or capitation 
tax being established, it would have the salutary 
effect of bringing them into a habit of regarding 
the Government of the English as their immediate 
superior, and do away, in a great measure, with the 
authority exercised over them by their petty captains 
or chiefs, — an authority that is rarely exerted for 
much good : these petty chiefe, indeed, being a 
perfect nuisance, as they often interfere with the 
routine of business, by ordering those subject to 
them, though engaged by and living with the whites, 
to some dance party, or on other trivial expeditions 
of the kind. 

''When decked out for these danoe parties, in their 
finery of beads and feathers, they have a smart 
appearance, and some among them have quite a 
dignified and commanding air, that is very notice- 
able. European clothing, on the other hand, does 
not at all become them. In such guise, the con- 
formation of features, approximating to the negro, 
is too perceptible. They are, notwithstanding, fond 
of blankets and rugs, if they can get them ; and 
some exhibit so motley a garb of their own pieces of 
dress, with the addition of some swallow-tailed coat, 
or other article of wearing apparel, cast off by their 
masters, as must excite a smile in any beholder. 

'' The head-dress of the married men is peculiar ; 
the hair is all cut off, except a ring of it on the 
crown of the head, which ring is, by the aid of oil, 
gum, &c,, worked up, in time, to a solid substance, 
resembling Indian rubber; through this the snuff- 
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spoon and other similar articles are thrust, and worn 
conspicuously by way of ornament. The younger 
males wear their hair in a natural manner. 

'' Their language is almost the same as that of the 
frontier Kaffirs. It is soft and pleasing to the ear. 
When they meet any one, they giye the usual 
salutation of * Zaku bona UmgaaUy with a free 
and lively air. Their carriage is erect and nob^e, 
and their faces generally wear a smile. They are 
excellent walkers ; a Zulu will carry an express from 
Port Natal to Peitermaritzburg and back — 100 miles 
— in 48 hours. They carry usually one assagai, 
and their keerie. 

'' Many of them are employed by the settlers to 
hunt elephants for them, the settlers providing them 
with guns and ammunition, and giving them also a 
certain proportion of the proceeds of the ivory. 
But it is to be hoped that this system will not be 
carried too far ; it is plainly not judicious, while 
they remain in their present state, to £imiliarise them 
with the use of weapons which they may some day, 
like the Amakosas, turn against their instructors.*' 



BRITISH LABOUR. 

At present there are very few English agricultural 
labourers in the colony. The engagements are for 
three years, and a farm servant receives X40 per 
annum, with his board and lodgings ; but it cannot 
be expected that this will always be the case ; such 
disproportionate remuneration must cease when the 
full tide of emigration sets in, and English labour 
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becomes more abundant. Neither is it probable that 
the low scale of wages at present given to the Kaffirs 
can be maintained after the cultivation of cotton has 
become general and the demand for labour increased. 
It is thought that the enactment of a proper Master 
and Servant's Ordinance would, in a great measure, 
regulate and establish native labour on a sure and 
permanent foundation. At the best a reliance on 
native labour is injudicious, and has proved in many 
cases vastly injurious. Here is a field where the 
starving thousands of the parent country may be 
assured of regular employment and a comfortable 
livelihood. Agriculture is far from being the only 
branch in which augmentation of labour is required. 
Artizans and mechanics, of every kind, will find 
ample encouragement, and there is no doubt but that 
the greater lucrativeness of the latter branches will, 
so long as there is an insufficiency of labour in the 
market, prove a detriment, to the former. 



CO-OPERATIVE EMIGRATION.— 
« GERMANY." 

There are now many public and private societies 
forming in England, to emigrate together, and settle 
in villages or distinct communities. They are of 
opinion that by uniting their efforts and cffi^cts, they 
will be of greater utility to each other, and be able to 
do more with the same means than could be ac- 
complished by individual exertion alone. This plan, 
undoubtedly, has many advantages, especially if the 
majority of them are from the same neighbourhood. 
e2 
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Their interests are more identified ; they are enabled 
to assist, support, and sympathise with one another; 
they do not feel as if in a strange country, neither are 
they troubled with " home sickness*' when they are 
accompanied by those who rendered home happy and 
desirable. There is already one thriving settlement 
naimed Qerroany, which seems to augur well for this 
mode of colonization.*^ 

" This junior Germany is likely to become, in this 
purt of the world, quite as interesting a subject of 
study, as the old country can possibly be, and for very 
similar reasons ; inasmuch as the future prosperity or 
failure of this newest of communities will go far to 
solve some difficulties of no slight magnitude, by 
which our theories of colonization, emigration, free 
labour, and cotton-growing have been embarrassed. 

"The editor of the Natal Witness has recently 
visited the plantation on which this experiment is 
going forward, and has given a highly interesting 
relation of what he saw, as well as of what he learned 
respecting the past brief history of the undertaking. 
From this report, and from what has reached us 
through other sources, the following account has 
been compiled. 

" Some four years ago, the firm of Jung and Go. 
became proprietors of a tract of land G,000 acres in 
extent, situated about eight miles from Port Natal. 
By subsequent purchases, their estate was increased 
to more than 15,000 acres, the whole possessing 
natural advantages of a superior kind. The folio w- 

• From the " Cupe Town Mirror," a valuable mi>ctllnntouH jour- 
nal, to which these pages are indelitfd (ur other matter. It is i&KU(rcl 
weekly, and for the eiiiiKftint it will be found a most useful publi- 
cation. 
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ing deflcription of it is given in the Witness: — ' The 
tract of oonntrj now included in the settlement is 
beaatiittll/ stadded with bosh in the kloofs, whence 
nippliet of fiiely and building and fencing poles are 
procurable in abundance. The estate is a series of 
undulations, and, in the valleys, at convenient dis- 
tances, water appears to favour the plan adopted of 
placing a homestead on almost every 150 or 200 
acres of the property. The distance from ihe sear 
port town of D'Urban is between 8 to 15 miles at 
the extremity, and from Peitermaritzburg, the me- 
tropolis of the colony, between 35 and 40. No river 
or mountain interrupts the communication with the 
former, and only the small town river, during un- 
usually heavy rains, prevents intercourse now and 
then, but seldom, with the latter. And even this 
itnpediment will be shortly removed, as the munici- 
pal commissioners are making arrangements for re- 
building the bridge across the stream referred to. 

'* ' The fertility of the soil appears in the rich 
abundance of grass, and the rapidity with which 
vegetation in the gardens has proceeded during the 
few months since the emigrants have been settled. 
It is generally reported that cattle do not thrive in 
this vicinity ; but we saw nothing to confirm this 
opinion : on the contrary, we learn that no loss of 
this kind has been sustained. The oxen in the 
ploughs, and cows grazing round the cottages, ap- 
peared in good condition and health. The more the 
grass b kept down by herbs, the sweeter and more 
wholesome it is supposed to become. Horses thrive, 
hut sheep have never been tried, and the country in 
its present wild state is probably not well adapted for 
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rearing flocks, or the Boers would have used it for 
that purpose. 

" ' Besides the numerous streams already referred 
tO; the Umganie passes one part of the estate ; and 
although no attempts have as yet heen made to turn 
it to account as a facility for transport, the time may 
come when the amount of exports will demand an 
investigation as to the practicahility of converting 
this river into a valuable canal.' 

" At this time the capabilities of Natal as a cotton- 
growing country were beginning to attract notice, 
and Messrs. Jung and Co. made some experiments 
which satisfied them that their estate was well suited 
for this culture. The great drawback, however, was 
the deficiency of labour. There were, to be sure, 
numbers of Zulu Kaffirs in the vicinity, and it is well 
known, that under proper superintendence, these 
people make tolerable good labourers, when they are 
willing to work ; but they are fickle, restless, inde- 
pendent, and not to be relied on for continuous 
labour. Now, as the Kaflirs are notoriously and un- 
deniably vagrants, it would have been the most 
natural thing in the world if Messrs. Jung and Co. 
had applied to the Government for a stringent law 
compelling these dusky idlers to work for them at 
what they — the firm — should consider a fair rate of 
wages. 

** Moreover, it is likewise well known that there 
are in England great numbers of labouring people, 
willing to work and anxious to emigrate, but unable 
from mere poverty, to transfer their labour to the 
regions where it is needed. What more natural and 
proper than that Messrs. Jung and Co. should have 



applied to the Qovernment to bring out a number of 
these willing labourers, at the public expense, and 
set them down on their estate at Natal ? 

" Incredible as it may seem, nothing of the kind 
appears to have been thought o£ It never seems to 
have occurred to them, that they had any better 
right to look to the Government for a supply of 
labour, than a shopkeeper has to require the govern- 
ment to procure him customers, or than (to take a 
very striking case) an editor has to expect the gov- 
ernment to obtain subscribers for his paper. 

*' Messrs. J. and Co., having satisfied themselves 
that labour was the main thing required, set about 
procuring it, like men of energy, resolution and self- 
reliance. Mr. Bergtheil, one of the partners, sailed 
for Germany, in the early part of 1847, for the pur^ 
pose of enlisting a sufficient number of emigrants 
from among the honest, sober, ar^ industrious pea- 
santry of his native land. In l&is object he was 
successful, though not till after many difficulties, 
some of them (which we have heard him relate) 
highly curious, as showing the social and political 
state of Grcrmany just previous to the outbreak of 
the revolutionary excitement. On one occasion, he 
narrowly escaped imprisonment for distributing 
among his friends a few copies of a small printed 
sheet, describing the nature of his projected under- 
taking, and in every respect of a most harmless 
character. He had, however, unwittingly contra- 
vened the Bavarian law of censorship, which was 
extremely rigid, and it was only by accident that he 
crossed the frontier of that state a few hours before 
the police received orders to arrest him. Not m^w^ 
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months ensued before the abdicated King followed 
in his track, and the censorship was abolished 
altogether. 

''On another occasion, the opposition came not from 
the goyemment, but from the people. In a Tillage 
wliere Mr. Bergtheil was pursuing his quest for 
suitable emigrants, and a number of the inhabitants 
had shown a willingness to engage with him, the 
minister of the parish interfered, and upset his plans 
completely. The worthy man, laudably anxious for 
the safety of his flock, had obtained, probably through 
the public journals, some very vague and mystified 
notions of what was going on in this southern 
hemisphere, and now assured his startled flock, that 
the object of the fair-spoken stranger was nothing 
less than to get them into his power, for the purpose 
of making slaves of the old people, the women, and 
children, to work on his plantations, and employing 
the young men as soldiers, to fight against the Kaflirs. 
This assurance, which, coming from sucli a source, 
was not doubted, caused a tremendous excitement ; 
a mob assembled about the inn where Mr. B. was 
staying, and it was only by asing some address that 
he managed to efiect his departure unmolested. As 
soon as he was gone, the villagers began to suspect 
that they might have acted rather hastily ; they 
made inquiries, and the result was that, a few 
months afterwards, Mr. Bergtheil received pressing 
solicitations from them to renew the interrupted 
engagement ; but as his complement was then made 
up, he was obliged, to their grief and mortification, 
to refuse. 

'' The number of emigrants thus enlisted was 35 
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families, including 190 individuals. Among these 
(in addition to the physician and schoolmaster who 
were engaged), were two masons, one smith, one car- 
penter, one slater, two shoemakers, one weaver, one 
tailor, one waggon-maker, and one gardener ; these, 
moreover, as well as the remainder, were all agricul- 
turists. It will be seen that a more judicious selec- 
tion of mechanical trades for a new settlement could 
not well have been made. 

" The vessel chartered for the conveyance of these 
emigrants, the bark Betha, of 340 tons, sailed from 
Bremen haven in November, 1847 ; and afler a tedi- 
ous passage of four months they were landed in Port 
Natal, being conveyed across the bar by a coasting 
vessel ; but it was believed that the bark itself might 
have entered the harbour with safety, under proper 
management. 

" Mr. Bergtheil, in the meantime, had returned to 
the Cape in another vessel. Before long, unfavourable 
reports reached him respecting the condition of the 
emigrants (who had been kept for some time in a 
state of idleness), and he proceeded forthwith to 
Natal, to take the superintendence of affairs into his 
ov^n hands. The result, of his management will be 
))est shown by the following description of the state 
of the settlement in November last, just a year after 
the emigrants embarked in Europe, and only six 
months ailber they were fairly settled on the planta- 
tion. 

" ' Turning off the road to the left, as you ride 
from Peitermaritzburg to D'tJrban, about fourteen 
miles from the latter town, you see small droves of 
cattle, including generally a span of oxen, and a 
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couple of milch cows. As you ascend the first undu- 
lation, the homesteads of one or two of the emigrants 
meet the view. On your way to the centre station, 
called the 'Pakhuis/ the little fEurms appear in 
every direction. From some of the elevations ahout 
half-a-dozen may he seen at once, most romantically 
situated as regards beauty of scenery. All that we 
passed had houses, with glazed windows,^ — or sashes 
ready for glazing, — and appeared to contain at least 
three apartments. A temporary out-kitchen is gen- 
erally a feature in the establishment. Near the 
house stands the cattle kraal, and round the dwell- 
ing, the garden, carefully laid out and stocked with 
vegetables, indicates taste, industry, and contentment. 
Besides this, there is, on each property, a considera- 
ble number of acres under cultivation. We will not 
hazard an opinion as to the quantity of land ploughed, 
but the activity of the agriculturists with their 
ploughs and harrows, on most of the locations we 
passed, seemed an irresistible demonstration of suo< 
cess. In some instances fencing was commenced and 
the garden ground was generally enclosed, although 
the extent to which it appeared the emigrants pro- 
posed carrying on their ploughing, rendered the 
practicability of enclosing very doubtful, — at least 
at present. We may remark here, the planting of 
mealies, «kc., is not only necessary for ensuring sup- 
plies, but prepares the ground for cotton. 

" * At one house we alighted, and found the hus- 
bandman busy with his Kaffirs at work in the field. 
Mr. Bcrgtheil, being the esquire of the estate, was 
welcomed in the most cordial manner by the gude- 
who pLaccd some humble, wholesome refresh- 
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ments before her gaests, vrith an air of cheerfulness 
not to be seen described in any of the countenances 
delineated in the Illastrated News, in representations 
of continental strife. The repast consisted of coffee 
and home-made bread, and home-made butter. Ex- 
ulting in the fertility of his little farm, the tenant 
showed his garden, well stocked with beans of yari- 
ous kinds, potatoes and other vegetables, the produce 
of seed brought from Germany, and planted as an 
experiment. The ploughed land had been sowed — 
one field with oats, another vrith barley, another 
with mealies, with patches of beans and potatoes, 
where the seed which was not obtainable at the time, 
had run short. The children of the family were all 
in health, and evidently happy and comfortable; and 
no traces of sickness or sorrow appeared. 

'"On our road from this, one of the outermost 
stations, we passed others seemingly tenanted by 
even more careful people, who took greater pride and 
more pains to improve their homesteads. These, 
however, appeared to enjoy the advantage of the 
assistance of one or two strapping sons. 

*^ ' After about twenty minutes^ or half an hour's 
ride through the locations, — the beacons of which, 
marked and numbered, gave an appearance .of civili- 
zation in this unfortunately unmeasured country, — 
we arrived at the principal station. This establish- 
ment includes a comfortable dwelling, with sufficient 
apartments for the accommodation of the manager, 
with whom resides the amiable and zealous minister, 
and the doctor, all Germans of pleasant manners, 
and admirably well selected for promoting harmony 
and order on the estate. Attached to the dwelling 
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18 the ' Pakhttis,* whence suppUee are issued as re* 
quired by the emigrants. 

'"Among the civil arrangements we most not 
omit to notice that a schoolmaster is also provided, for 
whom a school-room and apartment are in course of 
erection. At present the children meet daily for 
instruction in the new chapeL 

«< During their six months establishment^ one 
case of dispute has occurred, but since the magis- 
trate's prompt enforcement of the terms of the con- 
tract, no differences have arisen. The people all ap- 
pear happy and very well satisfied with the arrange- 
ment they have entered into. Some are anxious that 
their friends should be sent for to join them. 

'"The day after we arrived was the SabbatL It 
was the anniversary of the embarkation of the 
emigrants. The large bell sent its airy summonses 
to be repeated in echoes through the surrounding 
dells. Just as the country peasantry in England are 
seen flocking from their happy homesteads, so the 
Germans, with their children, in decent attire, M'ere 
seen repairing to the central station. The new 
chapel was to be opened, and the lion. W. Field, 
with several inhabitants of D'Urban, attended on the 
occasion. At the appointed hour, the Rev. Mr. 
Posselt proceeded to the neat place of worship, raised 
within the last six mouths, and finished, and 
decorated with simple garlands of flowers by the 
children, in a style highly beautiful and com- 
mendable. Tht; Superintendent and family were 
also present. Tlie new seraphiue added to the 
solemnity and harmony of the service. Mr. P. 

livered an affectionate and impressive sermon from 
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the words — ' If I forget thee, Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.* He referred with 
touching eloquence to the circumstances of the Jews, 
as described in the exquisitely beautiful Psalm in 
which the text occurs : showed the happiness his 
hearers enjoyed, even in their foreign homes, of not 
only being free from the persecutor's arm, and the 
scoffer's taunt, but provided with every facility for 
repairing to the Zion they were that day founding.' 

'"Thus,' concludes the editor of the Witness, 
* 15,000 acres of waste land have been turned to 
account, and instead of joining the poyerty-stricken 
rabble of European mobs, these families are happy, 
notwithstanding the undisguised prejudice and 
suspicion that were thrown on the undertaking at 
its commencement. Had the families been British, 
Mr. Bcrgtheil would have been entitled to draw back 
for passage money ; but this is not allowed him 
now.'" 



VALUE OP LAND. 

Land in Natal has increased in value between two 
and three hundred per cent, within the last twelve 
months. In some (cotton) localities large tracts have 
risen as much as five hundred per cent. Farms which 
had been sold within the year, for two shillings per 
acre, have been rebought at two guineas. This, as 
might have been expected, caused men of capital 
and the merchants in Cape Town to speculate largely^ 
which made the value of land greater still. Yet 
better land can be obtained^ in any wheat-growing 
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district, for five shillings per acre, either from gOTem* 
ment or private individiials, than can he purchased 
in Canada, or Australia for four times the sum. It 
has also the great adrantage, so desired in other 
places, of having extensive and open grass lands, 
unencumbered by dense forest, which entails such 
heavy expense and labour on settlers, before their 
crops can be got into the ground. 

The genial climate and prolific soil can not long 
remain unoccupied. No sooner was it ascertained 
that the reports respecting its great eligibility a9 an 
emigration field had been found to be correct, than 
numbers fiocked into this new El Dorado. Vessel 
after vessel has been despatched with useful and 
valuable colonists, gentlemen with property, and 
formers with capital, agricultural labourers, and 
mechanics, cotton planters, and store keepers. This 
is all that is wanted, all that is required; let the 
full tide of emigration set in, and, with the 
boundless natural wealth of the colony, the elements 
of a great and powerful nation will rapidly dcvelopc 
themselves. Nothing but political misrule and bad 
management can prevent the prosperity of such a 
country. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

At present the exports from Natal are inconsidera- 
ble. In 1848 they amounted to dL*10,8CG only. 
Ivory was exported to the unusual amount of £5,477. 
Cotton, 13,931 lbs., valued at £433. The imports 
into the colony the same year were JC4G,204. 
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A very different table may be expected tbis year 
Cotton has been extensively grown^ and great quan- 
tities of cattle and produce bave been exported. 
Tbe item of ivory will decrease, and must continue 
to do so, as tbe elepbants become gradually exter- 
minated. 

Tbe annual licence for retailing spirituous liquors 
is £75, and for trading beyond tbe boundary over 
tbe Drakensburg or into tbe Zoolu country, £10. 

Tbe editor of a colonial paper, makes some very 
forcible remarks respecting the future prospects of 
the South African colonies : — 

" Limiting our views for the present, to tbe colony 
which we inhabit, how many of us have ever 
bestowed a thought upon the condition to which, in 
the inevitable course of events, it is steadily ad- 
vancing? What, from present appearances, is likely 
to be its future state, at a period within the com- 
pass of a lifetime 1 This is not very far to * look 
ahead,' and yet how few, of all whom the question so 
nearly concerns have ever projected their views 
onward even to this moderate distance. 

" This apathy is the more surprising, because, in 
our opinion, it requires no extraordinary skill in 
divination to perceive that great destinies are in 
store for this portion of the world. The shadow of 
the coming time is already upon us. Within six 
years, the extent of territory in South Africa, over 
which the British dominion is paramount, — in the 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River, Sovereignty, 
and British Kaffraria — ^has been nearly doubled. It 
is now as large as that of any monarchy in Europe, 
except Russia ; and there is not the slightest reason 
f2 
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to suppose that this extension will not go on as 
rapidly as ever. The growth of a 'settlement' like 
this, is as natural and as certain as the growth of a 
forest, and can only be checked by its complete 
destruction* It will continue enlarging its borders^ 
surrounding and absorbing the aboriginal tribes; 
re-animating the waste, like the first yegetation on 
the deserted bed of the ocean; overwhelming all 
obstacles, like the influx of the sea on Ihe dry land, 
until at length it reaches its appointed limit. 

" What this limit must be, there can be no diffi- 
culty in descrying. About Delagoa Bay commences 
a region in which a population of European descent 
cannot exist. The Portuguese have been attempting 
for more than two centuries to establish settlements 
along the coast, and &r up in the interior. They 
have had little trouble in subduing the opposition of 
the natives ; but their southern origin and Moorish 
blood have not availed to shield them from the 
'shock of sun-rays tipped with death,' beneath 
which their colonies have dwindled to miserable con- 
vict stations, and their fortresses to a few paltry 
trading establishments. 

'* Delagoa Bay is on the border of this pestilential 
region, and its climate is unhealthy, though Jess so 
than that of other ports farther to the northward. 
It will probably hereafter become the site of a great 
commercial town, drawing to itself all the trade of 
the populous and productive interior, and occupying 
in South Africa much the same relative place as that 
which is held by New Orleans in the United States 
by Calcutta in India, and by Canton in China. All of 
these towns have certain peculiarities in common with 
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one another and with the fatare tearport of Delagoa 
Bayy-^namelj, a situation on an unhealthy ooast 
near die tropio^ with easy aooest to wide and fertile 
inlttidr^ona. 

^ South of the natural Maniiarif oordon by which 
the northward progress of the European race must 
be cheeked, the whole country will be oooupied by an 
assemblage of states, each possessing a distinct govern- 
ment, but still united, for objects of common interest, 
under a general administration. Such is, in fact, 
exactly the present condition of the four existing 
subdiTisions; and which, as we all know, haye now 
their respectiye local goyemments, all responsible to 
a common head — Her Mijesty's High Gommissioner. 
Here is at once the germ of a confederation, bearing 
no distant resemblance to the American Union, and 
whidb will probably exert upon the destinies of the 
African continent and its aboriginal races an influ- 
ence compared vrith which all other agencies will be 
insignificant. These speculations, let us add, are not 
c Jered merely as conjectures of what may be here- 
after, but as describing what, u^der circumstances 
like the present, can hardly ML to be. To assure 
oursdves of this, we haye only to make a proper use 
of our eyes, — to read our histories, look about us, 
and then 'look ahead.*" 



TRAVELLING. 



Thbrb is constant oonimunication with Gape Town, 
and the yarious ports on the coast ; although, from 
the prevalence of contrary winds, and other causes, 
it is occasionallj very irregular. Postal arrange- 
ments are in the course of formation, for the trans- 
mission of the maib overland to the old colony. If 
this be successfully carried out, it will greatly regu- 
late the supply of information. 

Emigrants landing at the Gape will experience no 
difficulty in getting to Natal : there are always com- 
fortable vessels sailing, with accommodation for pas- 
sengers : they are usually well provisioned, and the 
commanders invariably kind and attentive. Gabin 
passage, £10. However, it is by no means desirable 
to take a passage for the Gape, unless there is some 
probability of your remaining there, as it greatly 
adds to the expense and trouble in re-shipping goods, 
and the delays attendant upon so doing. A direct 
passage to Port Natal costs no more than to the 
Gape, and no end is gained by loitering on the way. 



SEA-VOYAGE. 

Many persons who are really desirous of emigrating 
are prevented from dom% so by the fear of the sea- 
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Toyage. Awful stories of sbipwrecki and dreadful 
accounts of vessels foundering at sea, present them- 
selyes before their imagination, and thej &Doy that 
before the end of the passage, they will have to 
run the gauntlet through all kinds of perils and 
dangers, and that, after all, the chances are against 
them readiing their destination. For the first few 
days they feel rather nervous, especially at night- 
time when they hear the tramping and shouting of 
the sailors overhead, and the moving of chests and 
boxes, ^, which have not been properly secured ; 
they imagine the ship must be going to the bottom. 
Perhaps one more timid than the rest gives expres- 
sion to his fears, which are soon communicated to 
the others, and they are all in the utmost state of 
alarm, without the slightest foundation whatever. 
However, this soon wears off, and you wonder at 
yourself for being so foolish; as you lay in your 
berth, you no longer fear the upsetting of the vessel 
as she rolls from side to side, neither dread the 
springing of a leak at every creaking of her timbers. 
As soon as you have recovered from your fit of sea- 
sickness, which seldom lasts longer than the second 
or third day, you find your appetite wonderfully im- 
IHTOved, your spirits lightened^ and you are surprised 
how very rapidly the time passes away. Besides, 
there are many incidents of interest which are con- 
tinually occurring to diminish the tedium and mono- 
tony of the voyage ; amusements are got up amongst 
the passengers; vessels are signalised and spoken 
with ; sometimes a whale^ or other monster of the 
deep, is seen blowing and tumbling his unwieldy 
carcase about. Perhaps the general attention is 
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fixed by a shoal of porpoises^ chasing each other 
under the stem and bows ; whilst one of the men 
stands on the martingale, with his harpoon poised, 
ready to drive into the first which may come within 
his reach. If you are becalmed near the line yon 
will probably take a shark ; and then, as you near 
the coast, you fall in with the albatross, the cape 
pigeon, and many other Tarieties of marine birds. 
Then you begin to look out for land, the first glimpse 
of which brings every one on deck, and that low 
dark spot on the horizon, which you can scarcely 
persuade yourself is not a cloud resting on the water, 
is the object of universal speculation. You look, and, 
as it gradually becomes more and more defined, gaie 
upon the distant outline, and imagination carries 
you fiur away into the future, and many a conjecture 
is fotaied respecting the scene which is to witness 
your hopes and feurs, your joys and sorrows, and 
which will be your final resting-place when the 
world shuts in upon you. 



JOURNEYING IN THE INTERIOR. 

Thbbb is a pleasant excitement in roving in the 
wilderness far from the haunts of civilization. You 
are under no restraint, but are at perfect liberty to 
do as you like, and go where you like. You have 
better sport and a greater variety of game than the 
greatest nobleman in England, with a climate as 
healthy as any on the face of the globe. Three 
months' gipsjring in Natal will do more towards 
invigorating the frame, and renovating a broken- 
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down constitution, that the oombined skill of all 
the physicians in the universe. The poor, sickly, 
consumptive, mortgaged individual, who arrives in 
the colony with church-yard cough, and chalky 
countenance, fearful of every breath of wind, and 
trembling at every shower, gradually drops his 
tottering gait and pallid features; he eats more 
beef, and takes more exercise, thinks less of tubercles 
and digestion, and begins to have an antipathy for 
physic, and at last comes to the conclusion that 
pills and draughts are not absolutely requisite for 
his existence. Having made this discovery his 
strength increases, and he does not stop and rest 
at every little eminence ; his palpitation decreases, 
his face gets brown, his cough leaves him, he gains 
flesh and gets into condition, and blesses the day he 
set foot in the colony. Several invalids have re- 
covered here, who previously had found the Cape of 
little or no benefit. The great mistake is in delay- 
ing until disease has gained such hold on the frame 
that nothing can eradicate it; all the benefit that 
can be derived from change of climate, the balmy air 
of Natal will effect. 

Hunting and shooting here bear a very different 
character to what they do in England, where it is 
only resorted to as an amusement or source of ex- 
citement ; but the pleasure attending such diversions 
must, to every reflecting mind, be alloyed with a 
painful sense of the many valuable hours mis-spent 
in pursuance of an object which can scarcely be 
said to benefit themselves porsonally or mankind in 
general. In hunting the wild animals of South 
Africa a person is really usefully employed » ^tA^ti 
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expert shot is a publio benefit, either in ridding the 
earth of dangerous and destmotiye animals, or in 
supplying himself and j&mily with food, which oosts 
him nothing but the powder and the lead. To a 
person in search of health nothing can be more ez« 
hilirating; being constantly in the open air, and 
having plenty of exercise, the body is gradually 
hardened, appetite in created, and the means of 
satisfying it abound on all sides. What at first 
sight appear great hardships, are not Mt as such, 
and you soon r^;ard with indifierenoe what are 
called the necessaries of civiliaed life, as not being 
essential to your happiness. In camping out every 
night there is no danger of catching cold. You 
have the option of retiring to your waggon, which 
makes a most comfortable dormitory, ' or you can 
wrap yourself up in a blanket, with a saddle for 
your pillow, and a roaring fire at your feet, and 
count the stars until you fall' asleep; you will 
sleep soundly after a day's hunting ; you will not 
fear wild beasts or anything else. The jackals and 
hyaenas may prowl around your fire, but you need not 
trouble yourself about them, as they will not molest 
you ; they keep a respectful distance, wondering what 
brought you here, and taking a look round to ascer- 
tain whether you have any spare meat lefl for their 
supper. They are philosophic brutes, for when they 
find there is nothing for them but the lead from 
your rifles, they serenade you with a few unearthly 
howls, and disappear in the gloom. Whilst on the 
excursion you enjoy an abundance of good living, 
venison, Eland's flesh, with the buffalo, ko. And 
the cream of the joke is, you live like an alderman 
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and have nothing to paj. Never regret the want of 
bread with your meals; a handful of parched mealies 
will do as well. As for wine, you will find the 
water from the rivulet, drunk out of the hollow of 
your hand, the most cooling and refreshing beverage. 
Living in this way, you seem to have commenced 
life afresh ; new feelings spring up within the breast, 
and you wonder that it ever was possible you should 
have been the artificial creature you were. You are 
freed from the tyranny of conventional' rules, and 
liberated from any necessity to keep up appearances ; 
you have ceased to become the slave of mere custom, 
and have begun to think and act for yourself. 
When the time arrives for your return to polished 
society, and the monotonous routine of a town ex- 
istence, you have many a lingering regret when you 
remember the freedom from corroding cares and 
worldly anxiety whilst enjoying the simple pleasures 
of the wilderness. 



EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OP A 
JOURNEY INTO THE INTERIOR. 

Soon after my arrival in the Colony I was induced, 
by two of my early friends, to join them on an 
expedition into the interior of the Zoola country. 
Although at the time I enjoyed but indifferent 
health, and by some was dissuaded from the under- 
taking, yet my "vagabond propensities" got the 
better of my discretion, and I determined to accom- 
pany them. On the 11th of January, of the pre- 
sent year, we left Pei termaritzburg. Out cAiN^caA^ 

G 
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consisted of two waggons drawn by twelye ozeit 
each, throe horses, and half a doeen natiye terrants. 
The waggons, which were to be onr only shelter for 
three months, were freighted with every thing which 
could add to our comfort during the journey, as well 
as a quantity of beads, blankets, &o,, to barter with 
the natives for anything we might require. For 
three days we were detained at the Falls of the 
Umgani, in completing onr preparations. On the 
17th, we continued our journey, and halted fbr the 
night at one of the native villages on the way. 

The native dwellings are conical-shaped huts^ 
from twelve to twenty feet in diameter, and eight or 
nine feet in height; the doorway is about three feet 
by two, and is closed by a wicker frame-work ; they 
are composed of saplings or branches of trees planted 
in a circle, one end of which is firmly placed in 
the ground, the other bent over, gathered together, 
and fastened together at the top to a pole in the cen* 
tre ; the whole is thatched with rushes, and, when 
finished, has much the appearance of an enormous 
bee-hive. There are no chimnies or windows, the 
door being the only means of ingress or egress, for 
man, light, or smoke. Upon first entrance it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish objects correctly; the fioor is 
covered with matting very neatly made with rushes ; 
near the centre is a stone fire-place, in which is 
generally burning a small heap of charcoal. If the 
reader can imagine the inside of the habitation well 
polished with soot, and an heterogeneous and con- 
fused mass of greasy children, snarling dogs, and un- 
covered legs, the owners of which arc invisible in 
the partial darkness, together with swarms of flio^, 
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a utifling sensation from the smouldering embers, 
and. an effluvia strongly suggestive of everything 
disagreeable, he will be able to form some idea of 
the interior of a Kaffir's hut. 

On the evening of the following day we reached 
Mooi Biver. On the way we rode to a Dutoh form- 
house, which, like many others, had been deserted 
by the occupants ; the gardens were very extensive 
and contained a great variety of choice fruit trees, 
which were in full bearing. We filled a pillow-case, 
which we had brought for the purpose, with peaches, 
nectarines, almonds, figs, &c. Bushels of delicious 
fruit were rotting on the garden walks, which were 
almost grown over by the long grass. 

On the evening of the 19th, having crossed over 
a fine grazing district, we out-spanned for the night 
at the fort on the Bushman's Biver, where we found 
several waggons waiting for the subsiding of the 
stream which had been much swollen by the rains. 

20th. Early this morning we crossed the river by 
a good ford, and travelled through a pretty country, 
covered, as far as the eye could reach, by detached 
clumps of Mimosa trees, which are now in flower, 
bearing their yellow tufted balls ; along the river's 
banks is the speckboom, with its bright green leaves 
and lilac flowers, with perfumed bushes of the 
jasmine and scented geraniums, whilst the meads 
are flushed with the crimson hues of the ixiass and 
amaryllis. 

21st. Halted for three days at the house of an 
hospitable Dutchman, named Piet Kemp. Early in 
the morning we despatched one of the servants to 
ascertain the depth of the river Tugela, which U 
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within a few miles ; on his return we learnt that it 
would not be fordable for some days. To while 
awaj the time, we took our hatchets and went into 
the bush to cut wood, of which to make slippers for 
the waggons. We left the natives to cut the timber 
whilst we enjoyed a most delightful cold bath in a 
natural basin formed in the rook. Here, . for the 
first time, we met with the beautiful pendant cradle- 
like nests of the pensile grosbeak, which fiinge the 
trees in the recesses of these fidry groves. In the 
evening we visited the Boer^s residence again, and 
inspected his cattle kraals. They were rude enclo- 
sures of thorn-bushes, in which we found he had 
between fifty and sixty cows tied up milking, an 
operation at which the natives are veiy expert The 
proceeds of his dairy amount to about iSlOO per 
annum. We observed here a very fine breed of 
staghound, which,' from their siae and strength, 
i^pear well adapted to the country. We have had, 
as yet, no trouble with our native servants ; to-day 
another has joined, who is wishful to accompany us. 
Although this is the hottest part of the year, they 
will sit grilling themselves over the fire on which 
their Indian com is cooking, putting their hands 
into the boiling mess, with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence, and not unfirequently arranging the burning 
embers with their toes, as if their extremities were 
fire-proof On walking to the top of a neighbouring 
hill, from which there was a very extensive view, I 
was surprised to find the remains of a number of stone 
kraals or villages scattered over the face of the land. 
On enquiry I learnt that this country was originally 
in the possession of the Amapondas, but that Chaka, 
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during hif deiolatiiig reign,, had swept it of its 
inhabitante. These memorials of his barbarity are 
found thronghoat the extent of the Und, and are an 
abundant proof of his omel and sanguinary disposi- 
tion. His tyrannical and outrageous cruelties to his 
own subjects, and his fierce and horrible barbarities 
to his enemies, had well nigh made a desert of the 
most fertile country in South Africa. He had scat- 
tered and broken the original tribes and nations, from 
the UmximToobu to the country adjoining Delagoa, 
or oyer an area of one hundred and sixty thousand 
square miles; while the terror of his name had 
penetrated fiur beyond, and into kingdoms widely 
remoTed from his influence. 

24th. Early this morning we started for the Tu- 
gela : when we arrived, we found it passable. One 
of our waggons got through in safety ; when the 
other reached the middle of the river, the force of 
the stream carried away the native leader from the 
oxen, who were soon borne out of their depth by 
the current, which was running very strong at the 
time. Before the course of the team could be altered 
the waggon had got into very deep water, and we 
were momentarily in expectation of seeing it go 
dovm altogether; fortunately the oxen regained their 
footing, and, by the aid of some Dutchmen, we suc- 
ceeded in extricating it from its perilous situation. 
Our greatest loss consisted of a bag of bread, which, 
of course we were unable to replace; our bags of 
biscuit, with the soaking in the river, and the jolt- 
ing of the waggon afterwards, we found reduced to 
a pulp. In the evening we passed Klip river; here 
the disselboom got pulled out of one of the waggons, 

o2 
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leaving the unfortunate vehicle in the eentre of the 
stream. We found a few fimiilies of Dutch residing 
here, who appear to live in a partially civilized state, 
subsisting chieflj on game and the proceeds of their 
cattle. 

25th. Was awoke this morning by some Dutch- 
mten coming to the waggon, who, after very unoere- 
m<miously awaking me, wanted to know if it was 
the custom in England to sleep so late (?) ; the sun 
had just risen. After examining the quality of my 
blankets, and expressing their surprise at my singu- 
lar prejudice in using sheets, and wondering why I 
did not sleep like them, " breeched and booted," they 
made a move, as I fondly hoped about their own 
business, but no such good fortune awaited me; they 
very quietly got inside the waggon, and sat down, 
eyeing me over as if I had been some wonderful 
creature, imported expressly for their inspection and 
gratification. I felt as though I were the subject of 
a coroner's inquest, and began to doubt whether I 
was really awake ; at last, however, I was thoroughly 
aroused by one asking me some question in a gut- 
tural exclamation, unutterable save by a turkeycock, 
and, at the same time ensuring my attention, by 
administering a poke in the ribs, with a finger like 
an immense carrot. Then followed a volley of ques- 
tions from all sides, such as. Who are you ? Where 
do you come from ? and. Where are you going 1 &c. 
Frequently I could not understand what was said. 
Under such circumstances I used to hold a mental 
" toss up," and answer " yaa " or " ne," just as it 
happened. My visitors very patiently watched me 
dress, and then joined us at coffee, during which 
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ih«y were yeiy anxious to know why I did not 
bring ''mein Yrouw** with me from Engbtnd. 

28th. In the course of the morning's ride we 
passed near a hill which had at one time been a 
battle fieldy in an encounter between the Dutch and 
SSoolas, before the country was taken possession of by 
the British. It is reported that upwards of six 
hundred of the natives were slain; many must 
hare Mien, as the bleached skulls and bones which 
are strewn around testify. Whilst outspanned, we 
were visited by a most fearful whirlwind, which 
came upon us with resistless force, levelling our tent 
with the ground, and almost overturning our wag« 
gons ; it continued for about ten minutes, when it 
ceased as suddenly as it had commenced. 

29th. Passed through a very beautiful and fertile 
country, prairie and forest land interspersed, the 
grass in some places as high as the waggon tent. 
Saw quantities of wild flax growing, with many rare 
bulbous plants, which, as the wheels crushed in pas- 
sing, gave out a most aromatic and delightful per- 
fume. Halted for the night at Biggar's Berg, a very 
high hill over which we had to pass. It derives its 
name from an unfortunate Dutchman who was killed 
here by the natives, before the establishment of the 
colony. We commenced the ascent early in the day; 
our road was at times passable, but, at others, over 
ground which threatened the destruction of the 
waggons. At the bottom of the hill we emerged 
into a beautiful grove of trees and shrubs, orna- 
mentally situated in clumps, through which a pretty 
stream of water was running, in some places forming 
cascades of several feet. In this spot, which rivalled 
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for beauty anything we had jet seen^ we determinea 
to unyoke for breakfast, and under the airy foliage 
of the parasol tree, which afforded us a constant and 
delicious shade, we spread our repast, watching vrith 
pleasant emotions, the smoke curling up into the 
trees from the fire where our venison, steaks, and 
coffee were in preparation, to which we seldom failed 
to do ample justice. On gaining the summit of a 
ridge of hills before us, we were delighted to behold 
troops of hartebeests and elands, feeding in the 
plains below. On descending the hill we had our 
horses saddled up and went in pursuit. In about 
aa hour we succeeded in killing the largest eland in 
the troop. He proved to be an animal of tremen- 
dous proportions, being ten feet long, and standing 
near seventeen hands high, and could not weigh less 
than fifteen hundred pounds. The ficsh we found 
delicious; in grain and colour it resembles beef, but 
is much better flavoured and more tender. 

29th. We crossed the Buffaloe and Blood rivers ; 
the latter so called from the massacre of the natives 
by the Dutch, which occurred here. Reached the 
first kraal in the Zoola country long afler it was 
dark ; not a native was to be seen, the cattle had 
long been folded, and all was still save the barking 
of the Kaffir dogs, which had been aroused by the 
unwonted sound of our waggon wheels. 

30th. (Sunday.) We were awoke this morning by 
different sounds from those which usher in the sacred 
day of rest in England. We heard nothing of the 
"church-going bell," sweetly stealing o*er hill and 
dale ; far different were the sounds which saluted 
our ears; we might have awoke in Babel Savages 
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of all sizes asd descriptions had filled our tent, and 
were clambering in and ont of the waggons. When 
we got up we had to shake hundreds of greasy paws 
which were offered to us; after which ceremony we 
had to undergo a narrow inspection, all our personal 
apparel, especially, being very carefoUy scrutinized, 
and handled with the utmost interest Our yisitors 
were all ornamented, some with beads; those who 
were not so wealthy supplied the deficiency with 
curious devices in skins and fringes, and the tails 
and teeth of wild animals. Many of them had their 
ears perforated, and pieces of reeds or bones inserted; 
others had plumes of the feathers of the vulture, or 
inflated gall bladders &stened in their hair, with 
charms of roots, dec. hanging round their necks, in 
order to prevent any evil influence being exercised 
over them by their Tagate or witch doctor. Most 
of them carried snuff boxes, stuck in their ears, the 
lobes of which were firightfuUy elongated, or had 
them strung to their girdle. They were all in a 
complete state of nudity, with the exception of a 
thin waistcord, to which were attached a few strips 
of skin, not unlike the tails of a lady's boa, which 
was the nearest approach to a habiliment amongst 
them. The married men were distinguished from 
the boys, by having the head closely shaved, suffi- 
cient hair only being lefl to fix the "issigoko,'' or 
ring, which is composed of rushes stiffened with 
beeswax, and afterwards blackened with grease, with 
which the whole body is plentifully smeared. 

31st. This morning our coloured friends were 
with us by daylight, and were incessant in their ap- 
plications for snuff, of which they are passionately 
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fond. I tliought to rid myself of their importunity 
by disbursing a box amongst them, but this only 
made them more clamorous, and I was followed and 
pestered by them like a swarm of wasps; all endea- 
vours to escape were futile. I got a book and shut 
myself up in the tent, but no sooner did I commence 
reading, than black heads kept popping in and out, 
under the canvas, with the same everlasting cry for 
snuff. Irritated by their persevering annoyance, I 
repaired to our condiment chest and produced a 
mixture which I thought would excite very satisfac- 
tory tittilations in their olfactory nerves, its principal 
ingredients being peppers and ground ginger. I 
watched its administration with some interest, offer- 
ing it to the one most eager, who was not aware of 
the strength of this substitute. As usual, he took 
as much as he could hold between his finger and 
thumb, and boldly carried it to his nose, the sting* 
ing pain caused the tears to roll down his sable 
countenance, and forthwith commenced such con- 
tinued fits of sneezing and gasping as I had never 
witnessed before. It will scarcely be credited that 
this pungent and fiery composition was infinitely 
preferred to the bona fide mixture. I distributed 
the rest of my compound, and in every case it ex- 
cited their admiration, causing tears to fiow for hours 
after. I was happy to find on the following morn- 
ing that I was freed from their solicitations, as in 
most cases their noses were sufficiently tender to 
prevent a further indulgence. 

February 1st. Despatched a messenger to the king, 
announcing our arrival within his dominions. Pur- 
chased milk from the natives, who, in many in- 
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stances, to increase the quantity, followed the exam- 
ples of more civilized nations, and plentifully diluted 
it with water. They also offered us otUchiiella, or 
native beer, a white liquid of acid taste, extracted 
from Kaffir com, and fermented, of which they are 
very- fond, and not unfrequently get intoxicated 
upon it. 

2nd. The weather very oppressive ; the sun set 
upon us with every demonstration of a storm ; the 
night was dark and gusty, thunder pealing amongst 
the mountains, and one continued blaze of sheet and 
forked lightning presaged the coming deluge. After 
watching it for upwards of an hour, during which 
we repeatedly saw it strike the highest peak of a 
stony ridge within a few miles of us, we were warned 
by a few heavy drops to seek shelter. Scarcely had 
we retired, when a stream of liquid fire struck the 
ground close by, and a deafening clap of thunder 
exploding just above us, was instantly followed by 
torrents of rain coming down with great violence, 
rattling on our waggon-tent like hailstones. During 
the greater part of the night the thunder kept rever- 
berating along the distant hills, and now returning 
to burst with redoubled fury above our heads, the 
blue flashes shewing every crevice in our domicile. 

3rd. The morning cool and fine as usual, not a 
cloud to be seen over the blue expanse, and the only 
trace of last night's storm is the earthy colour of the 
swollen streams. Our messenger returned with a 
welcome from the king, who wished us to proceed 
direct to the royal residence. We settled our tent, 
inspaiined the oxen, and at night reached a kraal of 
Oniganees. After killing a sheep, which seldom 
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lasted our company more than two or three meals, 
we put our frying pans and kettles into operation 
and dined, lit our dgari instead of dessert^ and talked 
OTer our school exploits until our fire burnt low« 
and after singing ''All's weU,'' "Auld lang syne,** 
and our '' Vacation song," with three times three, we 
turned into the waggons, and listened to the howling 
of the jackab till we fell asleep. 

4th. During the day we arrived at a singular 
castellated hill, and having to skirt its base over a 
frightful road, one of the waggons broke, and we 
were compelled to halt for the night, and, as usual, 
were surrounded by hordes of the natives, who were 
much interested with the horses and waggons; many 
of them had never seen anything of the kind before, 
and when the horses were out feeding it was not un- 
usual for groups of them to stand watching with 
great interest, but if the animal whisked a fly away 
with his tail, or shook his head, they instantly dis- 
persed under the impression that he was getting very 
savage. The following morning, having repaired 
our fracture, we proceeded, reaching Michan*s kraal 
before sunset. On the way we were joined by one 
of the king's captains, who was the finest specimen 
of an African chief that we had yet seen ; he was 
tall and athletic, with a very intelligent cast of 
countenance ; there was a native dignity about him 
which I had not observed in any of the others. We 
are now nearly in a direct line with St Lucia, and 
about a week's journey from the coast. Heard that 
the king has removed further off, to one of his sum- 
mer residences nearer the sea. 

7tb, This morning, at daylight, a man was exe- 
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cuted at the village close to our encampment ; they 
told us that the man was a witch, and, by his ma- 
chinations, had caused the death of some one ; from 
what we heard there is no doubt but that he was 
insane. His death had been decreed by the king, 
and was most barbarous and revolting. After hav> 
ing tortured him in a cruel manner, they literally 
pounded the man into a shapeless mass, with their 
knob-keeries, and threw his remains to the vultures, 
the universal scavengers of South Africa. They 
have a custom here, when any one is killed, to pull 
down and bum his house, and destroy everything 
which had been his, even to the implements of his 
destruction. 

8th. Arrived at the royal tovm of Nodwengo be- 
fore sunset last evening. The king we found had 
gone some distance away, and had left orders that 
we should follow him, but as the roads were im* 
passable for waggons, we sent word to his majesty 
that we should not come. The king*s mother sent 
us a large calabash of delicious thick milk, at the 
same time intimating that she was very cold ; the 
thermometer at the time was nearly 100 degrees in 
the shade. However, we took the hint, and sent her 
a coloured blanket, with which she seemed very 
well pleased. Amongst our visitants from the royal 
kraal was one great, big, burly fellow, with a round 
jolly countenance, very much resembling the por- 
traits of Henry the VIII. ; having informed him of 
his likeness, he was much flattered, and strutted 
about in a most ridiculous manner, kicking all the 
little boys he met, and looking as dignified as possi- 
ble. On the strength of his resemblance he applied 

H 
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hr snuff and a knih, no doubt thinking we should 
he unable to deny such trifles to the &o-simile of so 
£anous a monarch. In the afternoon we walked 
down to the river^de, where the kingfs soldiers 
were making shields from bullocks' hided ; we saw 
heliotropes and geraniums growing here, as well as a 
▼erj singular tree, called the Kaffir milk tree. It 
is the custom for the king's captains and officers to 
come down to the stream, with their servants, who 
wash them, and afterwards the common people are 
permitted to ba^e, which they generally do every 
morning. Our messenger not having returned from 
the king, the queen dowager sent us a bullock for 
dinner, saying that she saw we had nothing to eat, 
and were very hungry, which happened to be the 
case. In a few moments a bullet from one of our 
guns sealed its fate ; the natives all crowded round 
with pots in which to catch the blood as it issued 
from the wound, and which they drank whilst warm 
from the animal. Half-an-hour after, long strips of 
flesh were scorched oifbr fires made on the spot, by 
friends and councillors of the king, who had in- 
vited themselves to dinner ; in three hours afVer the 
animal was killed, save the skin, not a particle re- 
mained ; everything had been eaten, even to the 
entrails, which they esteem as choice morsels — they 
are devoured with great gusto. 

9tb. Our messenger returned from king Panda, 
who had sent us a cow, which wo killed for break- 
fast. "\Ve were desired to proceed to a military 
town in the vicinity, where we might deliver our 
presents for liis Zoola majesty. This town we found 
Bimilar to the one wc liad left ; they arc all built in 
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a cmde, and surrounded by a strong fence, inside of 
which the houses are built, to the number of fifty or 
sixty. The king's palace is partitioned off from the 
town, and consists of three or four large huts con- 
nected together, round which are placed the houses 
for his wives, forty or fifty of whom generally reside 
in the yicinjty. 

II th. Our messenger returned from the king with 
a satis&ctory answer. During the morning, the na- 
tives around our encampment commenced quarrelling, 
and at length came to blows; part of their ill- 
humour was vented upon us, and they became very 
insolent in their demands; their impertinence was 
most irritating. One fat tub-of-fellow, who pro- 
fessed to be the captain of th^ town, got into the 
waggons, and lounged on the beds, with his filthy 
black carcase, and fingered and handled everything 
which attracted his attention. Had we been placed in 
any other circumstances, I should have relieved the 
nervous twitching of my great toe, and assisted him 
in his exit — ^but prudence restrained me. We here 
met with a prince of the blood, who sadly compro- 
mised his dignity by asking us for beads. I ex- 
changed a penknife for a walking-stick which he 
had with him. We were supplied with quantities 
of ** imphi,*' a kind of spurious sugar-cane, which is 
cultivated for its sweet and juicy qualities : when 
the rind or outer skin is removed, it has a very 
pleasant taste. Two daughters of the king were 
residing at this town ; they had well-formed intelli- 
gent features, and were the handsomest natives we 
had seen : the king has fixed their price at seventy 
cows. The men are generally fine, commanding 
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figureB, tally robust^ and miuoalar; they have an 
open manly manner, prepoeaeasing oonntenanoes, and 
not nnfirequently, a really gentlemanly and polite 
bearing. They are totally diMimilar £K>m the other 
black tribes of Africa ; their features appear to be 
cast more in the European mould, in most cases 
Mng deyoid of the thick lips and flat nose which 
characterize the Hottentots and Negroes of the 
western coast, to whidi they are much superior, both 
intellectually and morally. 

15tlL Soon after breakfast we got under weigh 
for a huge town which we had to pass on our return. 
When we arrived we found that a great number of 
the king's warriors were stationed here, who were 
supported at the public expense: they have two 
meals ar4ay, one in the morning, consisting of native 
beer and com, and the other in tho evening, of bee^ 
boiled in earthen pots, or cut into long strips and 
roasted on the fire ; not unfrequently they eat their 
rations quite raw. 

18th. To-day being the twenty-third anniversary 
of my birth-day, we drew the cork of our last bottle 
of sherry. I mentally pledged all my dear friends 
in England, and in the same vray received their kind 
congratulations ; but I trust I shall not have " many 
happy returns of the same day** under the same 
unoomfortable circumstances. The day was wet and 
cold, the wind coming in gusts across the boundless 
extent of prairie which was spread around. It was 
long after dark when we encamped for tho night, 
and we were heartily glad when we got the tent 
erected and the fire lit : when our servant brought 
the coffee, he informed us that it was the last in the 
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bag, and on examination, we found it to be so. The 
bread and biscuit we had sayed, after our first mis- 
fortune in the riyers, had long been expended, and 
of the proyisions which we had brought, all that re- 
mained for a month's journey, was part of a box of 
sugar, which, from its frequent immersions in the 
riyers we had crossed, was reduced to a composition 
resembling treacle and water, the sur&ce of which 
was coyered with chips, bits of string, and other 
sundries. Haying eaten nothing during the day, 
with the exception of a strip of half raw goat's flesh, 
which had been cut from the carcase just killed, and 
scorched on the fire, 1 felt that something more than 
cofiee was requisite to satisfy the clamourings of 
nature, and being unable to await the return of the 
Kaffir, who had gone to a neighbouring kraal for a 
supply of thick milk, the goat's flesh was again put 
under contribution, and, in a few minutes was ready 
for mastication; this, with the addition of a hand- 
ful of Indian com, composed my birth-day fiue, 
Haying heaped some wood on the fire, and lit my 
cigar, I stretched myself before the cheerful blaze, 
and, in imagination, transported myself into York- 
shire. I sat till midnight ruminating on the past, 
present, and future, wondering where and in whose 
society my next birth-day would be spent Perhaps 
in England, with many a well-known smiling coun- 
tenance around me; or perhaps, .... 
21st. Arriyed again at the Buflaloe riyer, but 
found our passage into the colony impeded by the 
swollen state of the riyer. Whilst in the water 
endeayouring to ascertain the depth of the ford and 
strength of the stream, we were informed that a 
h2 
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large troop of elands were grazmg in the adjoining 
valley. In a few moments we were mounted and in 
amongst them ; we despatched one of the finest, 
which supplied us with an ahundance of food, which, 
so £ur as richness, delicacy, wUdness of flavour, and 
substantial nourishmient were concerned, might well 
claim a decided superiority over the meretricious 
cookery and laboured compounds of the most re^ 
nowned restaurateur. 

March 3rd. For the last twelve days we have 
been detained here; our watery barrier, during our 
stay had risen as much as six feet; but, within the 
last few da3r8, it has very rapidly decreased. Upon 
trying the drift this morning, we found the water up 
to our necks; after a few yards the depth gradually 
decreased, until it terminated in a sand-bank in the 
middle of the stream; we then intended to pull 
down in the shallow water until we arrived at a spot 
where the bank was less precipitous. Having packed 
the waggon and attached twenty oxen to the yokes, 
we cut avray as much of the bank as was necessary, 
placing three Kaffirs at the fore tow, doing every- 
thing as we thought to render the passage feasible. 
As each pair of oxen plunged into the swollen 
stream, treading away the soft soil, and making it 
more steep and dangerous for the waggon, we began 
to fear we should not altogether escape without acci- 
dent. As our lumbering vehicle was launched into 
the water, the front oxen, unable to gain footing, 
became unmanageable, turned and made for the 
shore again, dragging their leaders after them. All 
control was now lost, over either oxen or waggon, 
the latter for a few moments was stationary, until. 
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with the force of the stream, and Btraggling of the- 
afler oxen who were under water, it hegan to roll 
heavily from side to side, sinking deeper at each 
motion, and finally settled with a few inches of the tent 
visible above the water. Then followed a scene of 
indescribable confusion, such a melee of Kaffirs and 
cattle; many of the oxen were drowning, our only 
chance was to cut them loose, and soon our knives 
were actively employed, severing riems and straps 
innumerable. In five minutes after our entrance, 
everything was a complete vnreck; the articles in 
the waggon b^;an to wash out, and we had to swim 
afler boxes, and dive £>r the things which had sunk 
on the spot. After about four hours work in the 
water, we managed to. secure all the moveableff, 
and had fished up saddles, guns, blankets, and other 
items of domestic economy. 

4th. Having made a frugal breakfiust on Kaffir 
com, we returned to the scene of our disasters, and, 
with great difficulty, extricated our imfortunate 
vehicle piece by piece. Any person unacquainted with 
the construction of an African waggon, would have 
deemed it impossible to have restored one so appar- 
ently destroyed, yet within twenty-four hours it was 
ready to start again, and was not much worse for 
the immersion. This awkward affair has deprived 
us of the sole remnant of our civilized provisions, 
namely, the box containing the composition paste of 
sugar and sundries, and the tin which contained our 
salt; they were both stranded on the bank, and, for 
the first time since I knew them, were quite clean 
and empty. 

5th. Soon after midnight we were awoke by the 
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unusual sound of the oxen rushing about the wag- 
gons in great terror ; it was evident some wild beast 
was amongst them ; in a few moments we heard the 
cries of one of the goats^ and found that our noo- 
tumal visitor was a large hjssna^ who was carrying 
off one of the fiook. It was a brilliant moonlight 
nighty we seized our guns and sallied out, undressed 
as we were ; a couple of shots made him drop his 
prize, and we found the mangled remains of the poor 
goat not far from the spot 

7th. The weather continuing fine, we safely re- 
crossed the river into the colony. Early in the 
morning the best of our horses was seized with the 
sickness, and died in a few hours : before we left the 
vultures were gathering firom all quarters of the 
heavens to the feast. Saw herds of elands and buffa- 
loes, but did not hunt, as we were anxious to arrive 
at the Tugela before it became impassable from the 
heavy rains. 

Sth. Left Yas bank and Biggar*s Berg behind us, 
and came again into a regular waggon tract. About 
mid-day, we came in sight of the first civilized abode 
we had seen since we left the colony. As we had 
lived entirely on flesh for some time, and that with- 
out salt or any other accompaniment^ we had been 
anxiously looking forward to a good dinner at the 
Dutchman*s, and we were exceedingly disappointed 
when we arrived to find that " Mynheer** and his 
family had gone some ten or fifteen miles distant on 
a friendly visit to his nearest neighbour. So after 
dining with Duke Humphrey, we put to the oxen, and, 
by dint of a pretty free use of the whip, we manag- 
ed to reach the next boor's residence in time for sup- 
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per. Aflber the pipe had gone round, and our feet had 
been washed by one of the senrants, the comfortable- 
looking yrouw put their last round-&oed little Dutch 
olive-branch to rest, haYing, as our hungry imagina- 
tions conceived, protracted the maternal office to an 
indefinable period. When we sat down to table the 
greatest luxury to us was new bread and butter, and 
our good host opened his eyes wider than usual as 
he saw slice after slice disappear with such extraor- 
dinary celerity, no doubt thinking it very likely 
our provisions would be exhausted if that was our 
manner of using them. 

9th. Near noon, reached Klip river, having pass- 
ed through a beautiful park-like country. At one 
of the houses here where we called, some of the 
children were troubled with the measles : after hear- 
ing a long account of the symptoms, &c., I pre- 
scribed for it, and was presented with two polonies 
as my fee. As we saw no indications of dinner, we 
terminated our visit, and went to another house, 
where we were fortunate enough to find more chil- 
dren unwell. Having done the best we could for 
the little urchins, they regaled us on water-melons, 
a species of food of which the more you eat the 
more hungry you become. Seeing nowhere any pre^ 
parations for dinner, or anything of the kind, we re- 
turned to the waggons and I dispensed the medicines ; 
and as there was only one spare bottle in the village, 
I was compelled to put the difierent prescriptions to- 
gether ; however, I had the satis&ction of knowing 
if it did no good, I was pretty sure it would do no 
harm. 
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10th. Arrived at the Tugpda^ h«t hrfbie we 
could oomplete our urangemfiiiti fa cnmag, it ^ 
dark. Near here ab we camey m itHtad nf ■>■» 
steinbuck and a jackal ; ihe latter m pen dmt, 
and had a splendid run finr abovt tveaty maakt, 
when we earthed him not hr from ihe md, nd cn- 
deayoured to smoke him ont^ bul^ findnig Bn F^ 
againBt all attempts, we detennined to dig knt cit 
and succeeded. We pieeerred hii tkin ■■ » tnf^, 
and his brush ornamented one of oar liitt sons ins 
after. 

11th. Serenteen waggons cnMsed the nnr yeitov 
day, haying been detained on its benks ifwtids rf 
three weeks. In fiye hours after we hid pi««i^ ^ 
water had risen near seycn feet Had we dabyed 
half-an-hour longer, we should in all piobaUity 
haye had to wait untQ the termination of ihe lainy 
season. 

12tL Remained two days on the road with one 
of our Butch friends. The fennen^ genenlty, noi 
only manu&cture their own leathtf, but make die 
shoes for themselyes and family. The tan-pit is 
made from a bullock's hide, supported on feur posts: 
they use the bark of the mimosa^ which poesesses 
rerj powerful astringent properties. 

14th. Beached the Bushman river, and heard that 
the marauders^ from which this stream d«iyes its 
name, had carried off, from a neighbouring firmer, 
between one and two hundred head of cattle, with 
which booty they had got safe ofT to the fiutnesses 
of the Drakensberg. The Kaffir police had been 
out on the spoor, but had not succeeded in oyer- 
taking the depredators. As more of these diminu* 
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. tive freebooters had been observed in tbe Yicinit> 
during the day, it was thought advisable to place a 
guard over the cattle during the night As we in* 
tended continuing our journey as soon as the moon 
was up, we stretched ourselves on the grass for a few 
hours re|>68e : about midnight one of us happening 
to awake, found the watch fast asleep and the fire 
out; our sentry was discdrered snugly rolled in 
his karross, snoring alongside one of the oxen, where 
he had got for the sake of the warmth. Having 
very unceremoniously disturbed his slumbers, a more 
vigilant execution of his duty was soon brought 
about. Two hours after midnight we put the yokes 
on the still wearied animals, and pushed on to the 
Mooi river, which we reached some time before day-* 
break. The oxen travelled much better thui we 
expected, and we found the ride by the brilliant 
light of an Afri^Em moon very agreeable. 

15th. A little after daylight crossed the river 
with two horses, leaving the waggons to follow. 
At a kraal on the road side I got a basket of milk^ 
and allowed the horses an hour*s feed. After five or 
six hours' riding, I arrived at Westhead Manor, 
where I was heartily welcomed, and congratulated on 
my improved appearance. I had left pale and sickly, 
and had returned brown, robust, and healthy ; my 
beard and mustaches were of a most luxuriant 
growth, and had not been invaded by the razor 
since my departure ; altogether, myself and accoutre- 
ments presented a very strange appearance, being a 
strong contrast to the half-dandified figure I made 
on my first arrival in the colony. And now, haying 
terminated our journey ings, and once more settled 
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fvidst the oomiiMrts and luxuries of civilked life, we 
almost felt sony that all our hardships were over, and 
felt a strong decto i^^ to t«ni our backs upon the 
whiteS; and live over the same life of wild, unres- 
trained freedom, which we had so much enjojed for 
the last two months. 

Thd following erening, near dark, we saw the flash 
and heard the report «f the guns, as our -caravan 
rounded the brow of the hill opposite : shortly after 
we were all assembled round the cheerful board, and 
discussed the varied incidents of our interesting visit 
to the king of the Zoolas. 
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